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CHAUTAUQUA: 
SPECIAL RAILROAD TICKETS. 


Friends going on the Special Trains to Chau- 
tauqua, Eighth month 20, from New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore, will please send between 


Seventh month roth and 30th, $10.00 for each 
ticket and fifty cents for the badge to the under- 
signed, either by Postal Money Order, Check, or 
Draft bankable in New York, receipt of which will 
be immediately acknowledged and the tickets and 
badges mailed between the 1st and 1rothof Eighth 
month. 

The necessary 100 passengers to obtain the rate 
above is assured from Philadelphia, and would 
seem to be so from New York and Baltimore. 
But as there are many details yet to be arranged, 
largely dependent upon the certainty of the 
requisite number of each train, Friends are 
urged not to unnecessarily delay their applications, 
(the notices heretofore received of intention of 
going, of course cannot be taken asa guarantee). 

If any should find by Eighth month roth that 
circumstances will prevent their going, the tickets 
can be returned and money refunded. 

In sending applications, the full name, post- 
office address, and local Railroad Station are 
required ; also, if off the main line of the route of 
the Special Train, give the Station at the connect- 
ing point; also, if expecting to return direct from 
Chautauqua, or with the party via Niagara. 

OTHER DETAILS. 

A baggage car will be attached to each train. 

All special trains will stop at such stations as 
accommodtiate Friends, (including those who hold 
other than the special $10.00 tickets), if notice is 
given by the roth of Seventh month. 

A few applications have been received for 
Parlor Car seats ; if a sufficient number of appli- 
cations are received to justify it, on any one 
section, such a car will be attached. 

It is hoped to have the time-table for each train 
ready for publication Seventh month 14. 

For other details in regard to the Railroad 
arrangements, please notice the INTELLIGENCER 
of Sixth month 16th or 23d. 


SUPPER AT HORNELLSVILLE. 

The Committee on Reception desire to have 
some idea of the number who will probably want 
supper at Hornellsville. Friends are therefore 
requested to give the information if possible when 
applying for tickets. 

JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman Committee on Transportation, 
220 East 12th St., New York. 
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BUSINESS MEN 


and others whose houses are closed will find a 
comfortable home at 


Y.F.A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m., 25 cents. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


ROOMS 
50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


Public Telephone No. 1-33-55. 


Recliios Sinan: at Chautauqua. 


THE rooms at the Hotel and following Cottages 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., have not as yet all been 
engaged for Conference week. 


ROOM WITH BOARD. 


The proprietors have made rates as follows. 
Hotel Athenzeum, $1.50 and $2.00 each, per day, 

two in a room; single rooms $2 and $3. 

Mrs. W.S. Ensign, Spencer Cottage, 372 Pales- 
tine Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in room ; 
single rooms §7 and $8. 

Miss Annie Morey, Morey Cottage, 696 Palestine 
Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per week, two in a 
nee single rooms $8. 

Mrs. S.S. Haskins, Cary Cottages, 354 and 355 
eoanas Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per week, 
two in a room; single rooms $7-and $8. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Cook, Cook Cottage, 83 Simpson 
Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in a room, 
single rooms $8 and $ro. 

Mrs. Westley, Westley Cottage, Hedding St. 
and Terrace Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per 
week, two ina room; single rooms $6 to $8. 

Mr. O. Snow, Snow Cottage, Waugh St. and 
Pratt Avenue, $5 to $7 each, per week, two 
in a room; single rooms $6 to $8. 

Miss Mary W. Martin, Vera Cottage, Terrace 
Avenue, $7 and $8 each, per week, two in a 
room ; single rooms $8 to $ro. 

Mrs. Isabella Whallon Bugbee, Whallon Cottage, 
Miller Avenue and Promenade, $6 and $7 
each, per week, two in aroom; single rooms 
$7 and $8. 

Mrs. Crowley, Columbine 
and Waugh Avenues, $6 to $7 per week, 
each, twoin a room ; single rooms §7 to $9. 

The Cottages named in previous lists, but now 
omitted, have all been filled. 

It is hoped Friends will 
of the list of Cottages, and Hotel, and 
communicate directly with their proprietors, 
engaging their rooms as early as possible in order 
to secure better accommodations than can be 
obtained later in the season. 

The Committee have opened headquarters at 
27 Whitfield Ave., Chautauqua ,and aé/ Friends 
are requested to register there as soon after ar- 
rival as possible. 

Arrangements have been made to hold a 
Friends’ Meeting on First-days at 10 a. m., dur- 
ing Seventh and Eighth months in Sherwood 
Hall, in the Arcade. 

Any further information which may be desired 
will be given by Joseph T. McDowell, at the 
above address, Chautauqua, N.Y., or by 

HARRY A. HAWKINS, Clerk 
Committee on Reception, 
. 457 W. 21st St. 


Cottage, cor. Wythe 


avail themselves 


New York. 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. Lambert, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


GEORGE B.COCK, 


STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Pura 
Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSE PH L. JONES. 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


A COMMODATIONS FOR A FEW GUESTS 

on a farm near Norristown, one-fourth mile from 
Custer Station on Stony Creek R. R_ Rocms are large; 
wide porch, extensive,shady Jawn, bath etc. Address 
No. 145, this Office. 


HAUTAUQUA LODGING—A FEW DESIR- 
able rooms in private house on Lake front. Post 
Office Box 369, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
OUNT RY BOARD IN SANDY SPRING. 
Near telegraph, post-office, store, and Friends’ 
Meeting. Plenty of shade. Good water. ‘lerms $6.00 
per week. Children $3 and $4. Special termsif several 
ladies share large room. Address BLOOMFIELD, 
Sandy Spring, Mary land. 


OUNTRY BOARDING.—FOR A FEW PER- 
sons. Pleasant surroundings, large, shady lawn, 
etc. Situated near Byberry Friends’ Meeting. ‘lhose 
not going to and from city daily preferred. Address 
A. A. TOMLINSON, Byberry, Philad’a. 


O RENT FOR SUMMER. FURNISHED 
house. Beautiful scenery, good water. LUCY 
GRISCOM SANDS, Pottsville, Penna. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND AS SUPERINTEN- 

dent and Business Manager for Chappaqua Moun- 

tain Institute. Address with particulars and references 

as to character and business ability, ROBERT S. 
HAVILAND, Chappaqua, | we 


ANTED.—TWOG ENTLEMEN i BOARDERS, 
splendid second story front room, good board. 
4061 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia. 


YANTED.—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
collector. Address ROBERT F. WRIGHT, 
710 N. Franklin St. 


ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 
family. High location, on banks of the Rancocas 
Address T. B. ENGLE, Bougher, N. J. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

gi .soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ST ERS. 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


River. 


Chautauqua. 
Furnished rooms to let during Sessions of the Summer 
Schools. Convently located, facing the Lake. Address 
J.T. MCDOWELL, Box 112, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1 s. oth St., (below Market, » Opposite Post Office. 


HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5,$40. No.7, $50. 


NgATNESS, SPEED, 
Simp ticity. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 


Please mention FRIEN nbs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when ANSWEFINE, 4 Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscriptTions MAY Bein at any Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. WEDoO NoT “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 4% cents per line each 
nsertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y.F A. BUILDING, 


N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
*,* Tecernons No. 1-33-55. 
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The Kathlu, 


EveventH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fioe ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


The Dolphin Inn, 


North Beach Haven, N. J. 


A first-class Hotel at moderate rates, 
100 yards from the ocean, and 400 
yards from the bay. Reference from 
Friends given. For terms address 


H. C. ee Prop. 


THE AQUARILLE, "OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Ocszan Env oF aaa Avg. 


Cit 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam aoe ic bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


‘THE HOWARD., 
Ocean Env of Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City. N. J. 
First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 


Booxier Mai.ep. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 
Micnican Avenus, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. — HOOD. 


THE DRIFTWOOD, Wesiev AVENUE AND 
Sixtn Street. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
Now open for the rec tion “of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS, 


‘THE ORCHARDS, 

A beautiful country ‘residence, open for guests. 
First-class accommodations in a private family. One- 
fourth mile from R. R. station. Terms from $6 to f10. 
Address No. 142, this Office. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
Carpenters, Bui_peRs, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock 3 Philadsiptea, Po 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, a 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Ovrices : | Ropte, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and ee counties 


Young Friends’ “aetna 
Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


— Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia , 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ar 
INNA w. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princi ml 
George School, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY nN SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purits oF Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Pri 


Or, ‘ees, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Chelten Hills School, 


Wyncote, Penna. 
For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 





Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
ie a miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR goo. 
XXVII. 
Teacu your children when they are young; then 
will they remember it when they are old, according to 


Solomon's counsel. GEORGE Fox. 


From an epistle to Friends, 1669. 


FROM “IN MEMORIAM.” 


O LivinG will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them pure, 
That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquered years 
To one that with us works and trusts. 


With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD.' 
_ BY EDWARD GRUBB (SOUTHPORT, ENGLAND). 


At Christians hold that the great and fundamental 
truth revealed to men by Jesus Christ is that of the 
love or Fatherhood of God. But there are some 
who hesitate to speak of that Fatherhood as universal, 
from the fear, doubtless, that by so speaking the dif- 
ference should be overlooked or slighted between 
those who are and those who are not in a true sense 
“sons of God.” 

Our safest guide in these matters will be the 
language of our Lord himself, as it is recorded for us 
in the Gospels; and I venture to ask the readers of 
the Friend to examine with me this question, which 
may surely be considered to be one not of opinion 
but of fact: Did our Lord teach that God ts the Father 
of all men? 

Apparently, there is a certain inconsistency be- 
tween his teaching on this subject as recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels and that recorded in the Gospel of 
John. In the Synoptic Gospels he either teaches it 
or throughout assumes it; in John he seems, in one 
passage, at least, to deny it. 

Taking first the Synoptic Gospels we do not 
always realize how wholly new was the expression 
which Jesus constantly used of God,—‘‘ My heavenly 
Father,” ‘ your Father which is in heaven.” In all 
the Book of Psalms, containing some of the highest 
and purest expressions of the religious consciousness 
of men, God is never once addressed as Father. It 


1 An article contributed to the London Friend, Sixth month 15. 





is, however, the word which springs, as it were, un- 


bidden, to the lips of him who had always lived in 

the clear light of perfect Sonship. From the first 

Jesus takes for granted that God indeed is the Father 

of all men,—in the sense that he has no favorites. 

Men’s love is to be universal because God’s is uni- 

versal. ‘‘ Love your enemies,” he says (Matt., v. 

44, 45), “‘ that ye may decome the sons of your Father 
who is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain upon the just 
and upon the unjust.” Or, as it appears in Luke, vi., 
35, “‘ For he is kind towards the unthankful and the 
evil.”” This universal love is not often explicitly de- 
clared; rather it is simply assumed, as being that to 
which, of course, all right human conduct must as- 
similate itself. ‘Be ye therefore merciful, even as 
your Father is merciful” (Luke, vi., 36). It should 
be noted that God is here “ your Father,”—the Father 
of men who were in the very earliest stages of faith, 
and by no means yet fully understanding, or settled 
in their belief in Jesus. ‘If ye then, deing evil,” he 
says to them, ‘know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give good things to them that ask him?” 
(Matt., vii., 11.) Here, explicitly, God is called the 
Father of those who are “ evil’’—mere specimens of 
average humanity. In some of our Lord’s parables 
(recorded only by the Synoptic Evangelists) God is 
pictured as the Father, even if the sons are disobedi- 
ent. There is the story of the man who had two 
sons, only one of whom did the will of his father 
(Matt., xxi., 28-31), and, of course, the story of the 
Prodigal Son in Luke xv. 

There is no hint throughout the Synoptic Gospels 
that God is the Father of only a portion of mankind. 
Just here is the fundamental difference between our 
Lord’s teaching and all the ideas of the Jews, to 
whom he spoke,—who looked on themselves as God’s 
exclusive favorites. It is true he uses their language 
to the Syro-Phenician woman (Mark, vii., 27), but 
this is obviously done to test and strengthen her faith. 
At the same time it is clear that in his thought, while 
God is the universal Father, not a// men are truly his 
sons. The prodigal son was not, when wasting his 
substance in riotous living. To be truly sons it is 
necessary to live the life of sonship. Men have to 
“become sons of God” by having their characters 
fashioned according to his character. They have the 
power of choice,—whether to accept and live under 
or to reject the Fatherly relation. Jesus distinguishes 
(Matt., xvii., 25 ef seg.) between himself and his true 
disciples on the one hand—those who belong to the 
Kingdom of God—and the Jews who have not ac- 
cepted him on the other. The former are “sons,” 
the latter “‘ strangers.” 
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says elsewhere on this subject. 














men. 





Like other isolated passages, it can only be 








whole. 





























teaching of Jesus in the fourth Gospel and that in the 
first three. 


et seg.) to this passage. He shows that when Jesus 
says to his opponents, ‘‘ye are of your father the devil,” 


























on the divine. 








Those who in their self-satisfied hard- 











love have not ‘‘ become sons of the Father who is in 
heaven,” but are showing a spirit which is fundamen- 
tally opposite to his, and is traceable to the evil 
power from which all falsehood comes. It is the 
spirit that animates them that Jesus really traces to 
the devil, not their whole being and nature. If the 
latter had been his meaning, the Jews might well have 
pleaded that they were made so, and therefore could 
not help themselves. The stern rebukes of Jesus 
show plainly that this is the very opposite of his 
thought about them. 

Moreover, there are many expressions used by 
the fourth evangelist which express (though, as is 
usual with him, in other words) the same thought of 
universal love of God which is recorded in the Syn- 
optics. Jesus himself is spoken of as the “ light that 
lighteth every man.’’ He came because ‘‘ God so 
loved the world.”’ ‘‘ We love God,” the writer says 
in his epistle, “‘ because he first loved us.” 

The fact that Jesus in the fourth Gospel insists 
even more strongly than in the others on the differ- 
ence between those who are living the life of sonship 
and those who are not,—speaking of the awakening 
of this filial relation as a ‘‘ new birth” and associating 
it constantly with faith in himself,—must not blind us 
to the fact that here, just as in the earlier Gospels, 
the thought of God’s universal love and Fatherhood 
is underlying and fundamental 

It is clear that not alone this Apostle, but Peter 
and Paul, to go no further, received this thought 
from their Master, and that in its warmth their Jewish 
prejudices melted away. Peter, it is true, required 
the vision at Joppa to remind him that “in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him.’’ Paul spoke boldly to the 
Athenians of God as one “ in whom we live and move 
and have our being,’’ who “ made of one every nation 
for to dwell on the face of the whole earth.” This 
thought of the universal brotherhood of men as the 
direct consequence of the universal Fatherhood of 
God was undoubtedly held by the first Christians, 
and has proved in all the centuries that have followed 


the one secret of the power of Christianity to regen- 
erate human society. 


























































































































































































































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


This is surely the thought which really explains 
the one passage in John (viii., 42 e¢ seg.) which seems 
at first sight to be at variance with all that our Lord 
Those who press this 
passage should be careful lest they be really under- 
mining the very basis of our Lord’s revelation to 


rightly understood in the light of the teaching asa 
Wendt, in his ‘‘ Teaching of Jesus”’ (in spite 
of much questionable theology) has achieved the 
memorable task of showing, from the purely critical 
standpoint, the fundamental agreement between the 


He devotes some pages (vol. ii., p. 114 


he is speaking (so to say) on the human side and not 


ness of heart are rejecting him and his message of 








BIBLE STUDY IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
CLASSES." 


BY JOE ANNA ROSS, BALTIMORE, MD. 

At this period of our religious development as a 
nation, when old theological and doctrinal differences 
are largely giving way to a broader, more general 
view of the religious life as a whole, when the ad- 
herents of various creeds and doctrines are cooperat- 
ing upon common ground in the manifold fields of 
philanthropic labor, and when we, as a Society, are 
growing in depth of thought and in liberality of view, 
it behooves us more than ever to guard the training 
of our younger members. 

Throughout the religious world there has been, 
within recent years, a vitalized reawakening to the 
value and beauty of the Hebrew Scriptures. There 
has been a detailed inquiry into the origin, authorship, 
and historical accuracy of the books of the Bible. 
Most reverent men and women, with the fearlessness 
of truth-seekers, have drawn aside the old, opaque 
curtain of superstitious awe, which for so many years 
has veiled from us the deepest significance of the 
books of the Bible, and have revealed to the light of 
modern investigation those innermost truths of a 
nation’s heart history, those priceless treasures of 
God's revelation to man, in all ages and among all 
peoples. This ‘‘ Higher Criticism’ of the Separate 
books of the Bible as literary units has detracted 
nothing from the value of the Scriptures as a whole. 
In so far as we are all the more able to grasp the 
thought of one of Browning’s poems after we have 
carefully studied the text, and the circumstances under 
which it was written, even so far are we better quali- 
fied to interpret the real meaning of the books of the 
Bible after we have discovered their historical setting, 
and learned to appreciate Hebraic modes of expres- 
sion. Throughout the world to-day, sincere truth- 
seekers are rejoicing that the Bible is beginning to 
take its true place among the world’s literatures, and 
that, in standing the crucial test of scientific investi- 
gation, it is losing none of its old-time beauty or value. 

In some of the First-day schools of our Society 
there are adult classes studying the Bible according 
to the methods of the Higher Criticism. Next fall 
there is to be established at Swarthmore College a 
chair for the study of Bible Literature. My plea 
to-day is that there be instituted in the intermediate 
classes of our First-day schools a systematic study 
of the books of the Bible according to the newer 
methods ; that at an early and impressionable age 
our pupils be carefully guided through the simpler 
phases of Bible interpretation, so that in years to 
come they may be well prepared for the more ad- 
vanced classes and for coping intelligently with the 
religious problems of the age. 

I think we all agree, dear friends, that there is 
excellent opportunity for finding spiritual food for the 
young without the covers of theBible ; that all the won- 
derful phenomena of earth and sky and sea teach most 


eloquently the power and glory of the Divine; that 
every noble life and every true work of science, art, 


! Paper read before the First-day School Quarterly Union, at Sandy 


Spring, Md., Sixth month Io. 
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or literature stands a glowing witness to the immortal 
possibilities of the human’ soul. Nevertheless, the 
development of a child resembles that of a race, and 
the moral and spiritual lessons evolved by the Hebrew. 
fathers centuries ago for the improvement of their 
race in its spiritual infancy are well suited to the 
spiritual growth of nineteenth century children among 
the Society of Friends. Let every opportunity for spirit- 
ual uplift be given to the young people of our Society. 

In order that the members of our First-day school 
may reap the full benefit of modern research in regard 
to the Bible, it becomes necessary to secure experi- 
enced teachers versed in this kind of study. In day 
schools the utmost pains are taken to obtain gifted 
teachers, trained in special lines of work. Is it not 
even more important that our First-day school teachers 
be chosen not alone for their conscientious desire to 
do good, but also for their intimate knowledge of 
Bible interpretation, and for their firm convictions in 
regard to the principles of Friends? That ‘such 
teachers may be found is beyond question. Members 
of our adult Bible classes and many of our college 
graduates have had the necessary training. Let us 
make an effort to secure such teachers for the Bible 
classes in our First-day schools. 

A serious need in Bible study for the young is 
that of an expurgated edition of the Scriptures. 
Would that the Purity Congress could take some 
practical measures in this direction! It seems almost 
impossible to introduce children to the beauties of 
the Bible, and let them read the book for themselves, 
without also letting them come in contact with ideas 
which add nothing to the value of the book, and 
which even to “the pure in heart” are unpleasant 
to think. The ‘“ Children’s Series”’ of the Modern 
Reader’s Bible, edited by Dr. Richard G. Moulton, 
contains only selected stories and omits much of the 
original text. § 

It is because of the good already accomplished 
in our First-day schools by the faithful teachers there 
engaged in work, that I feel eager tosuggest a still more 
earnest vigilance and care in regard to the religious 
training of our young Friends. With you Ifeel that— 

‘‘ The Purer Life draws nigher 
Every year ; 
And its morning star climbs higher 
Every year ; 
And earth's hold on us grows slighter, 
And the heavy burden lighter, 


And the dawn immortal brighter, 
Every year.”’ 


‘*O life that makes all things new, — 
The blooming earth, the thoughts of men! 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 
In gladness hither turn again : 
From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 
From heart to heart the bright hope glows, — 
The lovers of the light are one. 
One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God ; 
The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death,— 
The life that maketh all things new!"’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
URBANISTA. 
IN SPRING TIME. 


Ir 1s near the middle of May and the writer occupies 
a seat of vantage ‘over against’”’ Idlewild, the well 
known summer resort bordering on the leafy town of 
Media. 

Looking eastward isa stretch of forest growth 
bathed in the morning light of one of the fairest days 
of the season. Continuous with it are the woods of 
Idlewild, and southward for a square or more, are the 
bordering trees of a street newly opened between 
uncut forest on either side. In front is a lovely green 
valley between converging hills, dotted here and 
there with finely grown hickory trees. In mingled 
array are groups of white poplar, black walnut, 
chestnut, hickory, oaks of several different species, 
elms, ashes, beeches, maples, tulip poplars, gums, 
the dark native Hemlock, and the imported Baby- 
lonian willow, along with other smaller trees which 
skirt a tiny stream having its source in several springs, 
one of which issues from the base of the eastern hill- 
side in the foreground. 

The whole forms a picture of quiet beauty befit- 
ting a Sabbath morning. The dark tree trunks lift 
their branches in Arabesque tracery against the brown 
hillside, or throw their pale shadows on the under- 
growth of the wood, while there are trees of vivid 
green, the prevailing tints of the newly budded 
foliage, are of extreme delicacy, ranging from 
whitish through soft greys, and shades of purple, 
crimson, pink, browns, and yellow greens, forming a 
combination which no artist, let his ability be what it 
may, can reproduce in its full completeness. These 
tints are in perfection only a few days, and they who 
miss the early budding and tender leafage of one of 
our American forests, even a small one like this, 
fail to see that which art can never bestow. They 
loose from out their lives one of the great blessings 
prepared by the Giver of all good, freely to all who 
can appreciate the gift, be they the sons and daughters 
of wealth or of poverty. 

Near at hand is a group of overshadowing black 
walnuts, with trunks tall and limbless to a height 
which indicates their forest growth. They were 
doubtless planted by the ancestors of the squirrels 
which scamper in full freedom over the roof of the 
cottage which has been built beneath them. Unmo- 
lested, these squirrels have grown so tame that they 
are perfectly fearless of the human inhabitants of the 
dwelling. When the nuts are ripened, without asking 
permission, these harmless animals will doubtless 
claim their rights, and none can dispute their privi- 
lege of all they may need of food and store. 
Blessed little planters! keep your fun and frolic as 
long as you like, and each succeeding year plant 
fresh nuts to grow into trees for the future. 

Only a few days ago I saw, taken to the railroad 
station for transportation, walnut saw-logs, three to 
four feet in diameter, and was informed that the pur- 
chaser had given fifty dollars for the wood of a single 
tree. The memory of man runneth not back to the 
time of its planting but the log appeared to be 
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entirely sound to the core. Go! little friends, and 
replant the vacant spaces of our fast diminishing 
numbers of black walnuts, if men have not suffi- 
cient forethought to precede you. 

Nearby is a group of hickories doubtless planted 
in the same manner. One is a shell-bark, but no two 
are of the same species, and they afford excellent 
opportunities for study and comparison, much being 
yet to learn of these trees, so common here, and so 
useful, both for shade trees and for timber, but 
unknown as indigenous trees in any country but 
America. They are amongst our finest ornamental 
trees, even the bitter pig-nut when well grown in 
moist meadow land, making a stately tree, enriching 
any landscape by its majesty and fine proportions. 

In the heart of Media, the song-birds with few 
exceptions are rarely seen. For years, the notes of 
the common song sparrow had been a memory only 
to the writer, but they were the first to greet us in 
this forest border. The voice of the wood thrush 
carries to a great distance, and can be heard for half 
a mile or more, but this is an abode of the solemnly 
delightful chorister. Here come the orioles daily, 
and flit from walnut and chestnut and _ hickory 
branches, so close that their coats of brilliant orange 
and black, can be seen as well as if they had 
alighted on one’s hand. The scarlet tanager is 
equally familiar and one feels that we have entered 
Birddom, and need not be surprised by any one of its 
inhabitants. This cottage in the wood is the meeting 
place of three generations of bird-lovers, and for the 
benefit of all, each one recounts the species seen. A 
youth of fifteen, with radiant face, tells of the beauty 
of the rose-breasted grosbeak, which after remain- 
ing this far south last season, has returned this 
spring. A young lady and her father, both enthus- 
iastic ornithologists, give me a list of the birds seen 
during a walk of one square along the forest bor- 
dered street on the south. This list includes the 
wood thrush, the veery, the cat bird, the robin, 
the Baltimore oriole, the scarlet tanager, the rose- 
breasted grosbeak, the Maryland yellow-throat, the 
blue-winged yellow-warbler, the myrtle warbler, the 
chestnut-sided warbler, the black burnian warbler, 
the magnolia warbler, and two other warblers not 
recognized, along with the warbling vireo, the flicker, 
the downy woodpecker, the purple grakle, the 
song-sparrow and the blue jay, with several species 
of swallows. 

A Swarthmore student and his friend, under the 
guidance of their Natural History professor, offer as 
full a list, even exceeding in the number of warblers, 
these being passengers on their way northward, in 
the majority of instances, although several species 
remain, and nest and rear their young with us. 
The warblers are especially abundant in apple blos- 
soming time, feeding on the small insects they find in 
the blossoms. 

The innocent pleasure to be found in the study of 
nature does not pall with age. It is asure possession 
which no change in outward circumstances can take 
away. The enthusiasm of the young elevates their 


moral nature, gives them an object in life, and vital- 
izes their mental faculties, making them more alert in 
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all their studies, and fitting them, as habitually close 
observers, for the practical activities of a business 
life. As a balance to the fleeting interests of the 
time, the verities of nature are of inestimable value 
in giving stability to the character of men and 
women, especially in an age of undue restlessness and 
external pressure such as this in which we live. 

When the soul is attuned to the sights and sounds 
of a lovely spring day, the morning is an aspiration. 
The noon calm is a benefaction. The sunset gilds 
the world to our mental vision as it transmutes the 
tree tops to gold, and the moon in her radiant path- 
way bears us upward to the Eternal Source of Light 
and Love and Being. The earth lies fresh and pure 
beneath our gaze and the ‘“‘ Morning and the evening 
are the first day.’’ GRACEANNA LEwIs. 

Media, Pa. 

OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 

No. 28.—SEVENTH MONTH 15, 1900. 
THE MESSIAH. 
GOLDEN TeExTt.—The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light.—Isaiah ix., 2. 

Scripture Reading.—Isaiah, ix., 1-7 ; xi., 1-6; xxxii., 1-8. 
Tue idea of agreat king who should establish peace 
and prosperity in Judah is not new in the writings of 
Isaiah. The promise to David (II. Sam., vii., 16), 
that his house and throne should be everlasting, 
carried the implication of a time when the kingdom 
would no longer be obliged to struggle for existence 
with foes too strong for it ; and such a time involves 
the presence of a king able to secure such conditions. 
In David’s last words, such a king is definitely pre- 
dicted. (II. Sam., xxiii., 1-5.) The belief in the com- 
ing of this messiah, or “ anointed one,” was current 
among the Jewish people, and naturally enough was 
most vividly before their minds and hopes at the dark 
time when invasion was threatened while a foolish 
and inefficient king sat on the throne of David. 

The word “ Messiah” is not, by any means, con- 
fined in the old lestament to references to this ex- 
pected king. It is used of the high priest (Lev. 
iv., 3); ministers of the Word (Ps. cv., 15); Cyrus 
(Is. xl., 1); but mostly of God’s king, actual (I. Sam., 
xxiv., 6),.or expected (Dan. ix.,25). In the prophets 
already studied, the ideal king may be supposed to 
be implied by Amos (ix., 11-15) and Hosea (14) in 
their visions of the ideal kingdom, but there is no 
direct reference. In Isaiah, however, the promised 
king becomes a prominent figure. The first possible 
reference is in the remarkable conversation with Ahaz 
(Is. VII.), already mentioned (Lesson 49, Vol. XIV). 
The prophet promises to the king a sign by which he 
shall know that he is safe from the threatening alliance 
against Judah of Damascus and Israel. On the 
king's refusal to accept the sign Isaiah proclaims 
another. A young woman (mistranslated “ virgin ”’ 
in the revised version) shall bear a son, and his name 
shall be Immanuel (God with us). When he shall 
be old enongh to know good from evil, the land shall 
be desolate ; he shall eat curds and honey, the food 
of nomads, and the symbol of a country ravaged by 
war. The word translated “ butter” here and else- 
where in the Bible is really ‘“leban,” an artificially 
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soured drink made from milk. ” Tee des: a the. 
traveller in Syria stops and asks a drink at the black 
Bedouin tents, the Arab girls bring out the jar of 
‘‘ leban.”’ 

Isaiah’s ‘‘ sign ’’ seems no more thana prediction 
that within a very few years the land shall be laid 
waste by war ; yet another element may be implied in 
the name Immanuel. It has been suggested that the 
prophet’s words were meant to make plain to the king 
that one who might have been a great prince in David's 
house should fail of his inheritance because of the 
folly of Ahaz. This seems to bea somewhat strained 
meaning. However that may be, the prophecy, while 
it was accomplished very soon so far as Israel and 
Damascus were concerned, waited a hundred years 
for literal fulfillment in the case of Judah. It seems 
impossible to connect this prophecy in any, unless 
the most vague and general, way with the coming of 
Jesus. 

The other references to the ideal king in Isaiah are 
much more distinct and clear. But the view of the 
prophet in these later references is a widely different 
one. Inthe passage already considered, if it refers 
toa king at all, it is to one who is a failure because 
of the sin of Ahaz. In the other cases (the scripture 
readings of to-day), we have a king richly endowed, 
upheld by Jehovah, just and righteous altogether, 
sitting on an everlasting throne. ‘ His name shall be 
called Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlast- 
ing Father, Prince of Peace.”’ These words are 
often supposed to refer toa being necessarily divine— 
to God himself. But such expressions, applied to 
men,-are not uncommon in the East. The same 
word as that translated ‘‘ Almighty God,” is used in 
Ezekiel of men. ‘ The ascription of eternity is not 
unusual in eastern titles’? (Smith). Moreover here, 
as in the other references to the expected king, we 
find his functions to be those of ordinary kingship and 
not of a spiritual nature. Heshall have * the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might.” He shall have special powers of judg- 
ment not depending on his outward senses. He shall 
judge the poor with righteousness and the meek with 
equity. Peace and justice among men shall be 
followed by the extinction of the fierce nature of 
wild beasts. The whole earth shall have peace. 

In allthis we see the inexhaustible trust and hope- 
fulness of the Hebrew prophet. And his hope has 
been justified—not in the exact form of his prophecy, 
but in a way he probably never dreamed of. What 
he expected apparently in a few years is gradually 
accomplishing itself inthe providence of God through 
the centuries. Justice and peace are still in the 
future, perhaps far in the future ; but who that looks 
back over the battle-harried world of the centuries 
that have intervened can fail to see the approach— 
slow but sure—of the Prince of Peace, the Wonder- 
ful Counsellor. In every treaty of arbitration be- 


tween nations, in every convention for purposes of 
philanthropy, in the advance of commerce bringing 
into kindly relations the diverse peoples of the earth, 
in the progress of invention by which the powers of 
the earth are brought to the service of men, most of 
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all in the succession throughout recorded time of 
‘* God-heroes,”’ in whom the Christ spirit has so 
dominated their lives that they have spent them freely 
for humanity ;—in all these things is the hope of the 
prophet justified. And, moreover, in all these things 
is hopefulness laid upon us as a duty; or rather the 
God-given hopefulness which is the ‘evidence of 
things not seen,’ finds in all these things its sustain- 
ing food. God's views are long views ; when we seek 
for his plans we must take long views also. When 
we see selfishness and greed ruling in church and 
state, when those whom we would fain trust fail us, 
when evil seems triumphant, let us, as did the prophet, 
take the long look of faith. 

And in still another sense has the prophet'’s vision 
been accomplished already. If, in the outer world, in 
the material universe, we have not yet seen on any 
earthly throne such a king as Isaiah looked for, yet 
in that inner world which is, perhaps, even more real, 
each one of us may find a wonderful counsellor. By 
accepting him as our king, we may introduce into our 
self-government a spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, a spirit of counseland might. Thatthe prophet 
had in mind such interpretation is unlikely ; butas we 
read his inspired and inspiring words we cannot but 
realize that in his own life the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace had entered in; so that he lived 
a God-message of Divine government which we 
cannot fail to understand, however we may fail to 
comprehend in full his recorded utterance. 

A Cure For NERves.—You are on the verge of 
what some physicians call ‘nervous prostration,” 
though really there is no such disease. It is simply 
a lack of will power; a sinking into imagination 
which plays havoc with religion and usefulness. If 
God is your God, indeed, why you need not be 
troubled either in body or spirit. Go on and live; 
go on and work. Exercise your will power and 
make yourself move. Perhaps that seems heartless. 
But it is only by determined, fearless struggle that 
this difficulty can be overcome. If one submits, or 
if one yields to emotion to suffer the weakness to 
increase, the nerves gain the victory. 

Nerves are strange things, even to physicians. 
As a minister, | am free to say they can be controlled 
in many cases by a pure, healthy trust in God, and 
by an active, happy, determined life. A nervous 
religion is abnormal. A balanced religion places 
self-control as its first necessity, and asks God for it, 
and takes it as from him.—[ Congregationalist. | 

>¢€ 


BE resigned ; bear up; bear on! the end shall tell ! 
The dear Lord doeth all things well !— Witter. 
z€ 

Wuat inexpressible joy for me to look up through 
the apple-blossoms and the fluttering leaves, and to 
see God's love there ; to listen to the thrush that has 
built his nest among them, and to feel God’s love, 
who cares for the birds, in every note that swells his 
little throat; to look beyond to the bright blue 
depths of the sky, and feel they are a canopy of 
blessing,—the roof of the house of my Father !— 
[Elizabeth Charles. } 
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WHERE COURAGE IS NEEDED. 
In the days of old, when the Psalmist uttered his 


”” 


‘“‘ Be strong and let your heart take courage,” it was 
spoken to ‘All ye that hope in the Lord.” It was 
an appeal to those who ¢rusted, not to those who were 
hopeless, for he well knew it was only possible to be 
truly courageous when one’s faith is well centered in 
God. 

And so in the stress and strain of our modern life 
it is for those who still ‘‘ hope in the Lord”’ to culti- 
vate courage, for the need of it is as constant as for 
our daily bread. Not that physical courage which is 
requisite to meet armies, but the quiet, moral kind, 
that,should ever be ready for the emergencies of each 
Courage to endure the sudden be- 
reavement, the long, anxious watching that may, or 
may not, end in bereavement ; 
calamities over which we have no control, and to bear 


individual life. 
courage to submit to 


firmly and cheerfully the hourly anxieties of life. 

‘To the Christian soldier,” Farrar says, ‘‘ belong 
the high glance and the free carriage and the fearless 
soul.” And for the possession of these we must 
strive, for no community of people, no class of indi- 
viduals, is exempt from incidents and accidents of life, 
that seem at times to be overwhelming in their sad- 
ness, and which, if we can meet and bear courage- 
ously, we can conquer. 

It is one thing to go forth with others to face 
our foes, for we can both infuse and receive that mys- 
terious something which nerves us for the encounter. 
We remember it was when Paul, on his way to Rome, 
met and was cheered by “his brethren,” that he 
“thanked God and took courage.” But it is quite 
another thing to possess what may be termed the 
To meet and vanquish by it such daily 
enemies as loneliness, 


home courage. 
unrest, uncongenial spirits, 
business and household worries, disappointments of 
every conceivable kind, and to do this is to be able to 
say with Paul, ‘‘I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the faith.”” And there 

e “ fearless souls ’’ everywhere that accomplish this, 
and that without a thought of the “ crown of right- 


eousness”’ that Paul said was laid up for him for so 








doing ; and although this crown may be given to 


them, their reward is in having conquered through 
this sublime courage that they have never permitted 
to forsake them, and because of their faith in God and 
his goodness, and their belief that “the sinews of 
goodness are courage, moral and physical.” 


Ir is due to Bishop Earl Cranston, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, to say that the reported quo- 
tation from his sermon at Denver on the 17th ult. 
referred to in the INTELLIGENCER of the 23d., is dis- 
owned by him, as being incorrect. He did not, he 
Says, suggest such a thing as the shedding of blood 
as a means of converting the Chinese; on the con- 
trary he does not approve the use of force as a mis- 
sionary method. It is only just, therefore, to make 
this correction. We are a to be able to do it. 


MARRIAGES. 


BARTRAM—WHITE.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, ‘‘ Woodcliff,’’ near Lansdowne, Pa., by Friends’ 
ceremony, Sixth month 28, 1900, J. Henry Bartram, son of 
T. Ellwood and Rebecca S. Bartram, and Mary Hayes, 
daughter of Howard and the late Anna E. White, all of Dela- 
ware county, Pa. 

COX—NICHOLS.—At Friends’ meeting-house, 15th 
street and Rutherfurd Place, New York City, under the care 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of New York, Seventh-day, 
Sixth month 30, 1900, John Cox, Jr., son of John and Mary 
Cox, of Scottsville, N. Y., and Mary A., daughter of Benja- 
min F, and Lauretta H. Nichols, of Huntington, Indiana. 

HAWXHURST—HUNNINGHAUS.—At Brooklyn, New 
York, Sixth month 23, Igo0o, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, William Wallace Hawxhurst, son of William E. and 
Marianna Hawxhurst, and grandson of Isaac Hicks, of West- 
bury, to Ida Hunninghaus, daughter of Frederick L. Hun- 
ninghaus. 

HICKS—JACKSON.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, under the care of Jericho Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
L. I., Sixth month 27, 1900, Henry Hicks, son of Edward 
and Emma E. Jarvis Hicks, all of Westbury, Nassau county, 
N. Y., and Caroline Underhill, daughter of Solomon S. and 
Esther L. Post Jackson, of Jericho county, N. Y. 


JACKSON—FELL.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, ‘‘ Longlands,’’ Buckingham township, Bucks county, 
Pa., Sixth month 28, 1900, by Friends’ ceremony, under the 
care of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Abner Davis Jackson, 
of Locust Valley, L. I., son of James J. and Josephine Jackson, 
and Emily Cathryn, daughter of E. Watson and Elizabeth 
M. Fell. 


JOHNSON—FOULKE.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, 1709 Race street, Philadelphia, Sixth month 26, 
1900, Hannah Foulke, daughter of Dr. Joseph and Caroline 
C. Foulke, and Paul F. Johnson, of Milwaukee, Wis., son of 


W. S. Johnson (contractor for the Philadelphia City Hail 
clock). 








INDIA FAMINE FUND. 


WE have received further contributions, as below, for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by the Famine in India, and have for- 
warded the amount to Watson Grace, Treasurer of the Friends’ 
Committee, London : 
Sadsbury Monthly panes 7 Pa., 
thropic Association, 
A. F., Chester, Pa., 


Philan- 
: $10.50 
5-00 





$15.50 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 


On Sixth month 20, Millville Monthly Meeting as- 
sembled at Millville, Columbia county, Pa. We were 
rejoiced to meet with our friends, John J. and Eliza 
H. Cornell, from Baltimore ; Jonathan D. and P. J. 
Noxon, with her sister, from near Rochester, N. Y., 
and Edmund Webster from Philadelphia. Their 
helpful presence cheered the hearts of those who had 
come together in the capacity of a meeting, and gave 
promise of a season of spiritual refreshment. To our 
regret Edmund Webster was called home at the close 
of this day’s session to attend the funeral of a near 
relative. 

The Half-year’s and the Youths’ Meeting, which 
followed on the 21st and 22d, were opportunities full 
of edification and instruction to the reflecting mind. 
On these occasions John J. Cornell was largely en- 
gaged in the ministry. The thought embraced in 
each discourse was presented in so clear a light, and 
the reasoning was so plain and easy to be compre- 
hended, that it seemed the hearers must naturally fall 
in with his conclusions, agreeing with what we be- 
lieve and know, and regard them as true in their va- 
rious applications. 

On Sixth-day, he dwelt upon Love, which as he 


explained, is the unselfish seeking of the highest good | 


of its object. He brought out the declaration of 


Jesus on this point, showing that love for one another , 
is the test of real Christianity. He continued, passing 
to other related parts of the subject, making it evi- 


dent that if this great, this boundless love, were uni- 
versally applied to human affairs, it would change the 
face of the world. 

On the afternoon of the same day, J. J. C. was 
present at the funeral of Dr. Patton, a member with 
Orthodox Friends, a man well-known in Millville and 
vicinity, whose useful life and consistent course of 
conduct won him the love and respect of the com- 
munity. The services were at our meeting-house, 
where our friend spoke to a large audience, followed 
by James Rote, after which they proceeded to the 
place of interment, near by, and the body was quietly 
laid in the earth. 

Bear Gap, Pa. 


MEETING AT OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

The meeting appointed to be held at Ocean City, 
N. J., during Seventh and Eighth months, 1900, 
under the care of Greenwich Monthly Meeting, and 
the Meetings held at Race Street and Green Street, 
Philadelphia, was duly opened on First-day last, 1st 
inst. Four of the committee from Philadelphia were 
in attendance, and were kindly received and enter- 
tained by Ocean City Friends. Those specially inter- 
ested in the establishment of this meeting expressed 
their encouragement and satisfaction with the attend- 
ance and interest manifested so early in the season. 
They have engaged a commodious and comfortable 
hall, near the railroad station at Eighth street (Stites’ 
Hall), and hope to satisfy a long-felt want on the 
part of Friends residing or sojourning in that neigh- 
borhood. 
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Those exercised in the vocal ministry at the open- 
ing meeting were David W. Branson, of Virginia 
(now visiting at Ocean City), and Samuel Jones and 
Samuel S. Ash, of the Philadelphia committee. Four 
of this committee have been appointed to attend each 
week during the season. The meetings will be held 
each First-day morning at 11 o'clock. 


John Wilhelm Rowntree, accompanied by his 
wife, attended Friends’ meeting at School street, 
Germantown, on First-day last, in the morning. 
There was a good meeting, and our friend delivered 
an acceptable message. At Plymouth, at 3.30 the 
same day, there was a large gathering, the house 
being well filled. Many young people were present. 
Our friend spoke at length, about an hour, a discourse 
of impressive character. At the close a young 
Friend, also a visitor from England, offered prayer. 
It was regarded as a good meeting, and much satis- 
faction was expressed. 


The Friends of Denver have been cheered and 
strengthened by receiving letters of encouragement 
from New York and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, 
and are most grateful for the remembrance. The 
place of meeting has been changed to Room 1, Mc- 
Clintock Block, 16th and Larimer streets, Denver. 

Should any Friends contemplate a visit to this 
city we hope they will make a note of this address, 
and arrange to attend a meeting with us. The time 
is 11 a. m., First-day. chs 


Arrangements have been made at Chautauqua to 
hold a Friends’ meeting, on First-days, at 10 a. m., 
during Seventh and Eighth months, in Sherwood 
Hall, in the Arcade. 

The attention of Friends visiting Chautauqua is 
called to this meeting. 


THE sessions of the school concluded at noon on the 
30th. Those taking part on the last four days were: 

27th. Dr. Barton, Pres. Sharpless, Dr. R. H. 
Thomas, Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

28th. Prof. R. W. Rogers, Drew Theological 
Seminary, N. J.; Dr. Gladden, Prof. Wm. Newton 
Clark, of Colgate University, N. Y. 

2oth. Prof. Rogers, Wm. C. Braithwaite, Eng- 
land (his paper was read by his sister, Anna Braith- 
waite Thomas, of Baltimore); Rufus M. Jones, Mary 
Mendenhall Hobbs, of Guilford College, N. C.; John 
Wilhelm Rowntree. 

30th. W. C. Braithwaite, Dr. Barton. 

The subject of President Sharpless’s paper on the 
27th was, ‘‘ The Evolution of Philadelphia Conserva- 
tism.” It was a historical sketch of social and re- 
ligious development, and was heard with much inter- 
est. Dr. Richard H. Thomas, in two papers, 26th 
and 27th, dealt historically with ‘‘ Worship and Min- 
istry among the Early Friends.” He discredited the 
idea that there was much definite assignment by 
George Fox, or by any one, in the early times, of 
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preachers to particular appointments. He also spoke 
of the.unsound conclusions reached in the volume by 
Robert Barclay (of Reigate, England), ‘‘ The Inner 
History of the Society of Friends in the Time of the 
Commonwealth.”’ The subject of Prof. Clark was 
“The History of the Doctrine of the Atonement ;” 
his lecture was very interesting and able. John 
Wilhelm Rowntree read his paper, ‘‘ Ministry and 
Worship,” on the evening of the 29th, having re- 
turned from Chicago the previous day. 

Some arrangements have been made for future 
sessions of the School. President Sharpless, of Hav- 
erford College; Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn 
Mawr; Prof. William C. Ladd, of Haverford; Prof. 
Elbert Russell, of Earlham College, and Prof. Wm. 
L. Pearson, of Penn College, have been appointed to 
arrange the details of future organization. It is 
probable the school will be continued biennially at 
Haverford College. 


NOTES AND ESTIMATES BY DR. MAGILL. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Having attended nearly all of the Summer School 
here, which closes to-day, I feel that the readers of 
the INTELLIGENCER may be interested in the general 
impression which this school has left upon my mind. 

The first and most striking thing to be mentioned 
is the deep and earnest religious feeling that is here 
manifested, and which seems to have increased and 
deepened with each passing day. This is manifest 


both among those who have been engaged in giving 
the lectures and lessons and those assembled to be 


taught. The discussions throughout, which have 
been promoted by daily questions, both oral and 
written, given to the teachers to be answered, have 
been conducted in the most liberal spirit, and to the 
mutual satisfaction, | am sure, of the questioners and 
the questioned. Such work cannot fail to advance 
the progress and development of religious thought 
among us. Of the 600 registered during the sessions 
of the school about one-half indicated the religious 
denomination to which they belong. Nearly all of 
these are members of the Religious Society of Friends. 

I could but regret that so few of these were rep- 
resentatives of our own branch of our Religious So- 
ciety, and I can but believe that it will be very differ- 
ent in this respect in future sessions of such a school. 
Of the twenty-three persons who took part in the 
instruction of the school, five represented Haverford 
College, two represented Earlham College, and there 
were one each from Bryn Mawr, Colgate University, 
Guilford College, Andover Theological Seminary, 
Penn College and Drew Theological Seminary, and 
there were three from England. 

It can give no offense, I am sure, to any of these 
to say that in profound scholarship, and in a most 
winning and attractive manner of presenting the va- 
rious branches of the difficult subjects treated, J. 
Rendel Harris, formerly of Haverford, and now lec- 
turer on Palzography in the University of Cambridge, 
England was facile princeps, the leader of them all. 
Different persons are differently impressed, but, for 
myself, in the clear expression of deep, religious 
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feeling, both in his sermons and his addresses, I mus* 
mention Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, as 
standing forth preeminent. 

Throughout the sessions of the school the liber- 
ality of religious thought, involving the acceptance 
of the most important conclusions as to the Scriptures 
arrived at by modern scholarship, was most encour- 
aging for the future of genuine Quakerism. Notable 
in all the proceedings was the deep earnestness and 
spiritual enthusiasm to which I have already referred. 
This seems to me to be founded upon a deep personal 
regard and an earnest love for the man, Jesus of 
Nazareth, who, by the fullness of the ogos, the word, 
the spirit of God, becomes to us not a God, but a 
representative of the Father, or, in the language of 
Whittier, the most perfect manifestation in human 
form of God upon earth. His coming made it easier 
for the human mind to conceive of God himself 
through this, his human-divine representative. What 
might otherwise be an abstract idea becomes thus a 
a living reality. Feeling thus the teachers and stu- 
dents here in this school manifest that great zeal and 
devotion which seems to me so desirable and so far 
removed from mere morality itself, which, in the 
language of Matthew Arnold, becomes Religion 
“when touched ”’ (and it is here deeply touched) “ with 
emotion.” 

Let us not, my friends, emphasize or magnify any 
seeming differences between the two branches of our 
Religious Society, but let us rejoice in the belief that 
we stand, practically, upon so nearly the same ground. 
And let us also learn all that we can of. other forms 
of religious belief and practice besides our own, and 
we shall see, especially in these latter days, more and 
more resemblances, where we may have been too 
much inclined to see only the differences, and we 
may thus be the means of bringing into nearer and 
closer harmony and sympathy the various branches 
of the one church of Christ. Thus, in an especial 
manner in this generation, is the cause of truth to be 
promoted. Luther and Fox in their day advanced 
the cause by different methods from those now mani- 
festly required. Let us not condemn them, who met 
so bravely and so nobly and successfully the needs of 
their own times ; but ever remember that we are now 
at a time when harmony, peace, cooperation, respect- 
ful consideration of the views of others, and union 
with others in advancing the cause of humanity, and 
the bringing in of the kingdom of Christ upon earth 
is required at our hands. Thus shall we make our 
religion personal, and lay the true foundations of a 
Christian church. 

The afternoons of the school have been devoted 
to making excursions to various places of interest 
within a reasonable distance. Two of these were 
made to Westtown School and to Swarthmore College. 

After conversing with a number of Friends of 
both branches upon the subject, and the kindly con- 
sideration with which my suggestion has been re- 
ceived, I feel that it is not too early to suggest the 
thought that the two leading colleges of our two 
branches of Society, Haverford and Swarthmore, 
have it in their power to do a great work in the near 





future towards harmonizing in spirit the different 
branches of Friends, and thus repair the great mis- 
take made by Friends in separating in 1827. And in 
saying this let me not be understood as condemning 
our fathers, who acted up to their light on both sides, 
and did what to them the cause of Truth seemed to 
require. But we have advanced in three-quarters of 
a century, and the words of Lowell will wel] apply 
to us to-day: 
‘* New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
We must upward still and onward, 

Would we keep abreast of Truth.”’ 

What an object lesson to Friends both sides of 
the ocean, and to the Christian world at large (which 
is now more deeply moved to its utmost center than 
perhaps ever before) would be the complete union of 
Haverford and Swarthmore in a “‘ Summer School of 
Religious Thought ’’ in the first year of the twentieth 
century. EpwarpD H. MacILt. 

Haverford College, Pa., Sixth month 30. 


The following notice, recently published in the West Chester, Pa., 
Local News, gives an interesting sketch of the life of an excellent 
woman. It suggests also the reward that may come from the just dis- 
charge of duties in the home, and the value of the old fashioned 
custom of raising ‘‘ help,’’ and treating them as equals in the family, 


On Tuesday evening, June 18, 1900 Miss Susan A. 
Noble passed peacefully out of this life, at the home 
of Mrs. George H. Watson, in Elizbeth, New Jersey, 
having reached the advanced age of ninety-four years. 

The history of this long life is a simple record of 
devoted care and affection for four generations of the 
family in which she was brought up. In Susan’s 
early childhood she was indentured, according to the 
custom of that day, to David Townsend, [a valued 
Friend of West Chester, ] her principal duty being the 
care of his eldest son, Washington Townsend, then a 
child a few years younger than herself. As time 
went on, this care was extended to a large family of 
younger children. She went to school, sharing the 
tasks and pleasures of the household, and when the 
mother died, Susan became housekeeper and took 
charge of the domestic affairs of the family. When, 
in the course of time, David Townsend married again, 
Susan remained as trusted friend and adviser, seeing 
the children she has nursed attain manhood and 


womanhood, and watching with interest and delight | 
She had great | 


the growing up of athird generation. 
executive ability, and the whole family depended 
upon her and loved her. 

After the death of David Townsend, Susan’s 
home continued to be with his widow, and when the 
two married daughters died, leaving young children, 


the little ones were brought to the grandmother's | 


house, and Susan watched over and cared for them 


with the same devotion that she had shown their | 


parents. The youngest of these children, a baby a 
few weeks old, was brought home in Susan’s arms 
from Davenport, Iowa, and from that time till her 
death the two were never separated, Susan taking 
sole charge of the liftle girl until she grew to woman- 
hood, then following her to the home of her married 
life, and helping to bring up still another family of 
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little children. It was in this home, surrounded by 
tender love and ministered to with untiring devotion, 
that she ended her long and useful days. 

These are but the bare details of this remarkable 
woman’s life, which has been bound up so intimately 
with many other lives. The older ones of us remem- 
ber her as a very strongly marked character, a per- 
son of intense affections, determined will, and quick 
intelligence. She loved books, and had a mind well 
stored with the best reading of fifty or sixty years 
ago, and up to the last she took a deep interest in all 
public matters. Her thoughts turned most constantly, 
however, to her old home in West Chester. 

Her religious life was very deep and true. She 
was always a consistent member of the Methodist 
church, and the first Methodist Sunday-school in this 
place was begun with a little class which she held in 
David Townsend’s house, Mr. Townsend furnishing 
the first contribution towards its support. She was 
prominent in all religious movements, and her strong 
and fervent faith supported her through all the losses 
and changes which she had to meet. 

This inadequate notice, written by one to whom 
she was so dear, can give but a slight idea of the 
place which she has filled in our family. She has 
been to us a beloved link between the present and 
the past ; and now that she has gone from us, crowned 
with years, to join the beloved ones whom she so 
tenderly loved, we part from her as from one thrice 
honored, whose children truly do “rise up and call 
her blessed.” 

Her remains will be laid this afternoon in the 
Townsend family lot at Oaklands cemetery, beside 
three generations who have called her “ friend.” 


REPORTS FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 


The following are portions of the reports forwarded the INTELI1I- 
GENCER by W. F. McCreary, Immigration Commissioner at Winni- 
peg nd referred to in last week’s issue. 

VoZNESENIA VILLAGE, Thunder Hill Colony, 

Swan River, Man., Sixth month 15, 1900. 
Dear Mr. McCreary: I had intended writing you 
about several matters last week, but was prevented 
—in the early part of the week by slight indisposi- 
tion, and later by accompanying Mr. Harley and Dr. 
Lineham round the villages. As both Harley and 
the Doctor will report to you in detail there is no 
need for me to enter fully into particulars as to the 
present position here. I believe their reports will cor- 
roborate the particulars I have from time to time 
sent you. 

On the night of the 7th there was a sharp frost. 
The grain and potatoes were unaffected (potatoes 
knocked down by it but now O. K. again) but con- 
siderable havoc was worked among the garden crops. 
The damage varies in the various villages, and I may 
as well for your information give particulars in some 
detail. There are no particulars to hand from one 
village (Stradaevka). 

Onions,—safe in all villages. 

Beets,—safe in three villages ; one-half crop saved 
seven villages ; totally gone two villages. 

Radishes,—safe in one village; one-half crop 
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saved four villages ; totally gone five villages ; not yet 
planted out in two villages. 

Cabbage,—safe in one village; one-half crop 
saved four villages ; less than one-half three villages ; 
doubtful three villages ; totally destroyed one village. 

Carrots,—safe in all villages. 

Peas,—safe in eight villages ; one-half crop saved 
three villages ; totally destroyed one village. 

Beans,—totally destroyed in all villages. 

Turnips,—safe in two villages ; one-half crop four 
villages ; not planted out three villages ; totally gone 
three villages. 

The crops planted on the side of Thunder Hill 
—potatoes, beets, peas, and radishes—were not 
touched. The fact that the villages are chiefly built 
in the valley, and near the river, and have their gar- 
dens close by, is responsible for most of the loss. 
Most take it philosophically ; some are much dis- 
couraged. 

My village of Voznesenia is, I think, the champion 
of this colony as regards amount of land ploughed 
and sown, if not of all villages of equal size and 
equipment. It is one of the small villages—g7 souls 
—and owns six horses and a team of oxen and two 
ploughs. According to detailed particulars of the 
fourteen pieces of land seeded this spring the total is 
seventy-two and a half acres. I had the figures by 
Russian sargens, (a sargen measures seven feet ex- 
actly). Some of the villages did not sow all their 
seed, and Voznesenia took over some of the surplus, 
and so managed to seed their entire acreage. 

On the whole the crops are looking excellently 
and quite equal—in some cases superior—to those of 
English settlers in the vicinity. There are 342 work- 
ers on the railway altogether, and everything going 
well there from all accounts I have received. I went 
to the end of the track last Sunday and saw men from 
most of the camps, and they were well satisfied. 
The work is much better than last year owing to the 
dryness of the season. It may possibly be wetter 
now for much rain fell this week, but the soil is more 
sandy and the awful pieces of muskeg between Cowan 
and Swan River have not been repeated so far in this 
year’s station work. : 
HERBERT P. ARCHER. 


REPORT BY H. HARLEY, 
Swan River, Sixth month 12, 1900. 

Sir: As per your instructions received in your 
letter of dite Fifth month 11, to inspect the Douk- 
hobor Colony at Thunder Hill, and to take a doctor 
with me, I started on Sixth month 5. _ I visited all 
the thirteen villages but one. This I could not do, 
as the water in the Swan River was so high that it 
was not safe to ford the river. You will see by the 
report attached that I looked into things very well 
and I made long day drives with the doctor, so as to 
do it in as short a time as possible. 

I was very much pleased with the appearance of 
the villages. The houses are very tidy and clean. 
They appear to be happy and contented. The general 
health of the people is good. But the report of Dr. 
Lineham will speak of it more fully. I was well 


pleased with the cultivation of their land; the fields 
were all good and level, showing that the land had 
been well harrowed, and the crop well put in, all roots 
and stones having been gathered off, and in heaps at 
the side of the fields. Their crops were well ad- 
vanced,—more so than many of our Canadian settlers 
are. The only place I had seen peas in bloom was 
at one of the Doukhobor villages. Since they have 
been at Thunder Hill they have done a great deal of 
work ; they have built a good many new houses, root- 
houses, and granaries They havea kind of brick- 
yard, where the women make brick to build their 
ovens and stoves. They have a brick oven, one in 
every house, so that their houses are warm ; but al! 
of them want ventilation. I tried to impress them 
with the necessity of attending to this. They have 
built three bridges across the Swan River at some of 
their villages. Two of them are splendid bridges, 
and are used by every traveller on the Pelly Trail to 
the Swan River District. 

At Voznesenie I met a Doukhobor, Vassili 
Potapoff, from the village of Rodivonovka, South 
Colony. He was one of the twenty-two who went to 
California last winter. He stayed there one month, 
then himself and four others returned. He told me 
that the American agents told them there was good 
land in Oregon. This looks as if they are still trying 
to induce them to come to their country. But he 
came over with the Yorkton party and I secured him 
work in Neil Keith’s camp on the railway last Sun- 
day, when I went up with the 109 Yorkton men to 
end of track. There are now at work on the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway, 109 Yorkton and 337 
Thunder Hill men. After an acquaintance of sixteen 
months I think they will make excellent settlers, and 
be a credit to our country. The Company have 
changed the pay of all laborers, (the Doukhobors get 
the same as all others), it is $1.50 per day, and pay 
$4 per week forboard. This is not so good as $1 per 
day and board, but it is the best the Company will 
do this year. 

It took me four days to make the round trip, as I 
visited every house in each village I went to. I found 
the people were eating some of the stalks and leaves 
of wild herbs, one of which I called wild parsnip. 
I told them they were not good for them, nor any 
other weed until they knew what they are. I have 
just received word from Mr. Archer of a girl who 
died from eating a poisonous weed. These people 
have no vegetables, so that they will eat anything in 
the shape of greens. I urged the men at every vil- 
lage to get a good deal of new breaking done, as this 
was the best time of the year todo this work. . . 

H. Harvey, Sub-Land Agent. 


PHYSICIAN’S REPORT ON THUNDER HILL COLONY. 

In company with Mr. Harley I visited the 
Thunder Hill Doukhobors on Sixth month 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, and found as follows : 

The sanitary conditions in each of the thirteen vil- 
lages is practically the same, so will speak of them 
collectively. 

The villages are all located on good sites and soil 
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are well drained, the soil about them being dry and | 
well suited for building dwellings, and the excavation | 
of cellars dry for storing vegetables and supplies. 

As a rule, these villages are situated on gradual 
slopes, with a southern inclination, so that they get 
plenty of sunlight and the natural drainage does not 
allow of stagnant water forming in or about them. 

The dwellings are well built and commodious, 
being built of logs, plastered inside and out in a very 
complete manner. 
and although it was raining most of the time during 
my trip I did not find one leaking roof. 

Most of these houses are either just completed, or 
in course of completion, and when all are ready for 
occupation they will have an average of scarcely more 
than one family in each house. 
are good. 

Their faults are : 

1. They are nearly all too low. 


The roof of these houses is good, | 





air becomes very much vitiated. I found it necessary 


to get up about one o’clock and open the door to air | 


out the house, as it was absolutely stifling. These 
people have no idea of ventilation; in fact, I found 
that where chance had made ventilation (such as an 
unclosed stove pipe in the roof), that they had closed 
this by stuffing it full of sacks, etc. 

I would suggest that they be instructed to make 
their windows movable, and to place ventilators in the 
roof, 
of plastering inside and out is so very good and com- 
plete that there is no interchange of air through walls 
or roof (the roof being plastered inside also), and in 
winter-time, when the cellars contain vegetables the 


careful to keep them clean, and remove any decaying 
vegetables. In some houses the cellar is separate 
from the house ; this I would recommend. 

The floors are of clay, and sand, and are kept very 
clean and sweet, as is all the house. The stables are 


and used as a fertilizer. 


I would strongly recommend the erection of suit- | 
Of these latter, I did not | 
find a single one in the villages, and I noticed con- | 
siderable nuisance from this cause on the outskirts | 


able out-houses or privies. 


among the scrub and brush. 


On the whole I find the health of these people | 
. | BRETHREN and Sisters,—We, the undersigned, mis- 
| sionaries of the various 
| engaged in the evangelization of the native races in 


very good indeed. 

I found a few cases of well developed scurvy, and 
I may say that I found a great many showing the first 
symptoms of this disease, but in my opinion this will 
disappear with the advent of fresh vegetables, which 
will be soon ready for use. In the meantime I would 
suggest the use of a small amount of lime juice, or 
citric acid. 

As to specific cases I found quite a lot of heart 
trouble, especially among the old; however, these 
are not serious cases, and in many are simply indica- 
tions of old age. Rheumatic conditions (muscular) 


This is made imperative, because their system | 
| fects. 








are frequent, but I attribute these to living in damp 


_ houses in the course of construction, however these 


houses will be dry before winter as the dampness is 


| due to the drying of the plaster inside which is put on 
| very gradually in thin coats so that one coat is al- 


lowed to dry before another is put on, to prevent 


| cracking. 


There were half a dozen cases requiring opera- 
tion. As to these I found a woman in one of the 
villages who is a good nurse, and I have arranged to 


| have them bring them down to Swan, to fit up one of 


their own houses here and I will do what is necessary 
with them, and these women can nurse them while 
here. This arrangement they like much better than 


| leaving home altogether to go to the hospital ; in fact 
Windows and doors | 


they refuse to leave their own people. I dressed and 
attended to a number of accident cases, as two cases 


| of broken ribs, one kick with ox, one cut with axe, 
| etc., also a number of sore eyes (conjunctivitis), pulled 

2. There is absolutely no ventilation in any of | 
them, and indeed when the doors are closed they are | 
almost hermetically sealed, and during the night the | 


some teeth. 

Their diet is very limited, consisting mainly of 
bread and tea. I find them eating the young stalks 
of the wild parsnip ; this they collect and boil and add 
yeast to it making a sort of pickle which they call 
[word illegible]. This they eat in very large quan- 
tities as a relish. I would condemn this, as the root 
of the plant is poisonous. However, as they do not 


| eat the root, I found no ill effects from its use. 


Since writing the above I have received a com- 


| munication from Mr. Archer stating that one had 


died from eating a weed of which he sent me a sam- 
ple, and also that others had been very ill from its ef- 
I should suggest that they discontinue eating 
these weeds (of all kinds) as there is very little or no 
nourishment in them, and they are a menace to life, 


| as in this case, where a mistake was made. 
air will be further vitiated by these, if they are not | 


I find the people a clean, tidy, thrifty colony, with 


| even artistic tastes, as seen in the decoration of their 
| . . 

| homes, crude inventions, etc., etc. 
‘saw an elaborate mirror draped as a ‘“ household 


(In one house I 


god” with “‘ Dewar’s Scotch Whiskey”’ written on 


| it; of course its significance was unknown, and it was 
fairly well removed and kept in good condition; the 
manure does not form a nuisance as it is all removed | 


gotten from a settler, but it was very amusing). 


The following Appeal has been sent us (as to other newspapers ) 
for publication. The note it sounds is indeed pathetic. 


SoutH AFRICAN ReEpuBLics, May, 1900. 
To the members and adherents of the Various Christian 
Churches in Europe and America: 
Churches and Societies 


the Transvaal and Orange Free State, knowing the 
deep interest you take in the moral welfare of the 


| heathen of this dark continent, feel constrained by 


the love of God and the instincts of humanity to 
appeal to you in this time of our sadness. 

You are aware that for some seven months we 
have been surrounded by the horrors of war, a war 
of Christians against Christians. 

Such isthe nature of this war that the combatants 
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are not only fellow Christians, bit in some instances 
intimate friends and blood relations. 

No pen can describe the horrors of such a war, 
nor describe the sadness and suffering caused by it. 
Thousands of our fellow men have been slain, and 
their mangled bodies have been buried on the battle- 
field to silently await the Resurrection Day. 

Can we imagine a sadder spectacle for the 
thousands of our native population to behold than that 
of the two Christian nations engaged in deadly combat? 

What will be the moral effect of this war upon 
the minds of the natives? Will it elevate or degrade 
them? Can they see in it an exemplication of the 
teachings of Jesus? What will be the effect of this 
war upon the churches in general and upon missions 
in particular ? 

Is this dark tide of bloodshed to roll on for weeks 
and months to come, blotting out joy and peace from 
the homes of both the Briton and the Boer, and 
bringing hatred, sorrow, poverty, and death in its 
train ? 

We think we voice your sentiments when we say, 
God forbid ! 

As messenger of the Prince of Peace, we have 
for months prayed and longed for peace in this land, 
but alas! the terrible slaughter of our fellow men 
continues unabated, and the long, sad list of widows 
and orphans is increasing. We, therefore, feel it our 
Christian duty to do all in our power on behalf of 
peace, and to appeal to all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ for their prayerful sympathy and influence. 

We plead on behalf of the work of the Lord in 
this land; on behalf of our missions, many of which 
were planted and supported by your consecrated 
offerings, and which have been a blessing to thou- 
sands, which have been led from the darkness of 
heathenism into the light and liberty of the Gospel. 
We plead on behalf of those still in heathen darkness 
that they may not continue to witness the horrible 


scenes of war in which Christians are slaughtering 


Christians. 
Have we not a warrant for our appeal? Do not 
the interests of the Lord’s work demand it? 


demand it? We plead for peace in the name of God 
and humanity, and appeal to you, our brethren and 
sisters in Christ, asking your earnest prayers and 
your consecrated influence to prevent further blood- 

shed and to restore peace in this stricken land. 
May the God of Peace crown your efforts with 
success is the prayer of your brethren in Christ Jesus. 

With Christian greetings, we are, 

Your BRETHREN AND SISTERS IN CHRIST. 


Farrurut Unto Deatu.—John Eliot on the day of | 


his death, in his 80th year, was found teaching the 
alphabet to an Indian child at his bedside. 
“Why not rest from your labors?” asked a friend. 
‘‘ Because,”’ said the venerable man, “I have prayed 


to God to make me useful in my sphere, and He has | 


hear my prayer ; for now that I can no longer preach, 
He leaves me strength enough to teach this poor child 
his alphabet.’’—' Lutheran Observer. | 





GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


Some notes on Genesee Yearly Meeting, prepared by William G. 

Brown, of Toronto, Canada, have been sent us, and as they give in- 
formation on some points additional to the account already published, 
we print them herewith. 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING was opened, at Bloomfield, 
Ontario, on the gth of Sixth month. The meetings 
composing it are scattered over a wide area, most of 
them from 100 miles to 275 miles distant. For this 
reason, and others, including the desire of some to 
attend at Chautauqua, the atteddance was smaller 
than usual. 

The public meeting at 11, a. m., on First-day, the 
10th, was large, the meeting-house being crowded. 
Earnest Friends, passive Friends, friends of Friends, 
and many of other denominations in Bloomfield and 
Picton, were present. After a short silence Isaac 
Wilson engaged in fervent prayer, a fitting and help- 
ful introduction to the worship and service of the 
meetings. Abel Mills, of Illinois, spoke with much 
acceptance, dwelling upon the Heaven within, the 
reward of well done, in this life, the intelligent and 
righteous enjoyment of the beautiful world in which 
we live, and the perfecting of life in the environment 
of evil as well as of good. 

Samuel P. Zavitz of Coldstream, Ont., and David 
Wilson followed in a manner very acceptable likewise. 
Isaac Wilson added a few words in his usual forceful 
way. Announcements concerning the future sessions, 
and the meeting closed. This meeting was distin- 
guished by living exercises, a simple goodness, and 
comparative brevity of speech. 

The meeting at 4 p. m., the same day, was a 
favored one, and almost as well attended as that in 
the mnorning. 

On Second-day Samuel P. Zavitz and Rebecca 
Wilson Zavitz took their places as clerk and assistant 
clerk, respectively. 

Epistles from New York, Philadelphia, and IIlinois 
were read at this time, manifesting a wide grasp and 
a deep conviction concerning the Society’s duty. The 
intelligent and generous activity disclosed by the 


ae | larger meetings was felt to be cause of congratulation, 


not the heartrending cry of the widow and orphan | 


greater faith, and encouragement in smaller meetings. 
One feature was the expression of the members 
brought out by the reading of these. A fewthought 
conciseness and the avoidance of “sermonizing”’ 
should be observed in the preparation of an epistle. 
On the other hand, it was suggested that if adverse 
criticism was meant, it was out of place—that an 
epistle might well be regarded as a message, as a 


sermon is a message, and if given with authority 


as a sermon is supposed to be, neither its length nor 


| substance comes within the sphere of criticism—that 


as a message like as a sermon, however uninteresting 
and unfitted to one person, is nevertheless to be re- 
garded as of distinct, direct, and special significance 
to others. 

The reading of the queries and the answers there- 
to elicited much valuable expression. 

The First-day school session was presided over 
by Samuel P. Zavitz and Minnie E. Brown, and 
proved very interesting. Epistles were read calling 
forth much gratitude ; a valuable paper was read by 
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Charlotte Talcott, and an excellent program of read- 
ings and recitations was rendered. 

At the session of the Philanthropic Committee, 
William G. Brown and Charlotte Talcott presided. 
The reports from the various departments did not 
show so much concerted action as individual effort in 
certain directions. The session lasted over two 
hours, and there was much interesting discussion. 
There was considerable diversity of opinion as to the 
value ofa Prohibitory Liquor Law in Canada at present. 
All could unite, however, in character building in the 
home and elsewhere, and place a prohibitory liquor 
law upon the heart, and thus make a strong public 
sentiment, without which outward law is of little 
avail. The gambling spirit was discussed. In- 
dividual members were encouraged to write for the 
press, and it was left with the chairman to represent 
the meeting in an arrangement with the religious 
press and the clergy to make a special educational 
effort concerning the evils of this growing spirit. 





THE PROPOSED “UNIFORM DISCIPLINE.” 
A pRoposaL for a “ Uniform Discipline” for all the 
yearly meetings of the “Orthodox” body in the 
United States is now pending. A committee appointed 
at the Indianapolis Conference of 1897 has made the 
draft ; and two yearly meetings, New England and 
New York, have acted on it. The former, according 
to its present discipline, was prevented from adopting 
it till after it had been submitted to the quarterly 
meetings for consideration for a year. New England 
Yearly Meeting adopted it, reserving the right to 
withdraw after five years, if it should think best to do 


so. It alsoreserved the right to add to or amend the | 


Uniform Discipline to suit its special needs. 

A summary of the Proposed Discipline is given 
in The Interchange, of Baltimore (conducted by Dr. 
R. H. Thomas), which we give below. 

(1) The Five Years’ Meeting. This has no direct 
authority over the yearly meetings. Even in the 
matter of Discipline every yearly meeting that adopts 
the ‘“‘ Uniform Discipline” has a right after a year's 


consideration to adopt any amendment to it that it | 


chooses, and this amendment will go into effect at 
once, only it must be reported to the next five years’ 
meeting for its consideration and advice, which may 
or may not be accepted by the yearly meeting. The 
new feature in this five years’ meeting is in its per- 
manent committees. These are made up of mem- 
bers appointed by the several yearly meetings, and 
report to the central body. Great care has been 
taken to guard ,the rights of the individual yearly 
meetings but there is no doubt that the general 
tendency is toward centralization. 

(2) The Membership of Children by Birthright. 
These will hereafter be ‘‘ associate members, until such 
time as there shall be a personal profession of faith 
in Christ as a saviour, and an acceptance of the views 
of Friends. The child birthright member is to make 
application in the usual way for membership. 
Monthly meetings are at liberty if they deem best to 
drop from their list of members such as _ have 
reached the age of maturity without having made a 
profession. 
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(3) The 


process of acknowledging ministers 


| instead of stretching over one quarterly meeting as 


now, will not come to the monthly meeting till after 
it has been twice before the quarterly meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight, which is to have a committee 
appointed to examine into the question carefully. 
From the monthly meeting it goes to the quarterly 
meeting at large. 

(4) Theelders are to be appointed for three years, 
and as far as possible there is to be rotation in office 
allowed, by a third of the number having their term 
expire every year. 

(5) The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight in 
each meeting to be, unless a special committee is 
appointed, the Pastoral body of the monthly meeting. 

(6) The calling of Pastors is provided for. 

(7) Any part of the Discipline inapplicable to ex- 
isting conditions in any yearly meeting is to be null 
therein. 

(8) Every Yearly Meeting is the final court to 
decide the meaning of any portion of the Discipline 
for itself. 

(9) There is no provision made for answering the 
Queries. 

(10) The name of the Denomination as given in 
the New Discipline is neither the Society of Friends 


BIGNESS OF THE INDEFINITE.—Just to know that 
God is, to feel his loving presence—this counts for 
more in life than heroic efforts to define God,. to dis- 
sect his attributes, and to philosophize upon his 
motives. There is an ecstasy of feeling which is the 
very flower of existence, the acme of realization. 
Miss Blow tells of a mother who, fearing that she had 
been neglecting the education of her little boy by 
allowing him his free revel in the gardens of nature, 
took to pulling the flowers to pieces for him to 
describe and name their parts botanically. ‘‘ But the 
little fellow only buried his nose in the fragrant 
blossoms, and stanchly declared that all he wanted to 
know was that the pretty flower smelled sweet.” “1 
know a little girl,” continues Miss Blow, ‘‘ who will 
never accept a gift of flowers because she fears being 
made to analyze them.” The flower is the consum- 
mate perfection of the plant, as God is the consum- 
mation of all our knowledge and our striving. 
Coleridge never put an all-important truth more 
incisively than when he said, ‘‘When you try to 
make any spiritual truth too definite, you make it too 


small.” —[S. S. Times. | 
3¢€ 


Temper at Home.—I have peeped into quiet 
‘parlors’ where the carpet is clean and not old, and 
the furniture polished and bright; into ‘“ rooms” 
where the chairs are deal and the floor carpetless ; 
into “kitchens” where the family live, and the meals 
are cooked and eaten, and the boys and girls are as 
blithe as sparrows in the thatch overhead ; and I see 
that it is not so much wealth, nor learning, nor cloth- 
ing, nor servants, nor toil, nor idleness, nor town, nor 
country, nor rank, nor station—as tone and temper, 
that make life joyous or miserable, that render home 
happy or wretched.—[Selected. | 











































erences, Associations, Etc. 





CONFERENCE AT PENN’S MANOR. —The Newtown, 
Enterprise, of the 30th ult., says : 

The Friends’ Philanthropic Conference, held at Penn's 
Manor, on the afternoon of the 24th, was one of special in- 
terest. The meeting was opened by the reading of the Ist 
chapter of James. Following this May Middleton and Jennie 
Greenle read beautiful selections. Dr. Joseph S. Walton then 
gave an able address on the subject of temperance, which 
was much appreciated by the audience. 

The portion of the old meeting-house not used for school 
purposes is seldom, and, perhaps, never opened, except when 
these conferences are held there, and on this occasion it was 
well filled. The members of the committee who were present 
felt that the success of the meeting was largely due to the 
efforts of Penn's Manor Friends, and they also felt that the 
afternoon had been profitably spent with them. 


Pa. > 





PENN'S GROVE, PA.—Penn’s Grove Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Howard K. Newcomer, near 
Andrew's Bridge, on the afternoon of Sixth month 24. The 
exercises were opened by Samuel H. Broomell reading the 
119th Psalm, followed by a few moments of silence and the 
singing of the hymn, ‘‘ The Haven of Rest,’’ by the hostess 
and daughter. 

A reading was given by Anna S. Webster, entitled 
‘*Nobility."". An essay, written by Anna R. Jackson and 
read in her absence by the secretary, was next given. The 
subject was ‘‘ Ourselves and Others.’’ The author quoted 
Franklin's words, ‘‘God helps them that help themselves,’’ 
but newer and better is the revision of it into ‘‘God helps 
those who help others.’’ ‘‘ Happiness is a twin and to be 
enjoyed must be shared.’’ The religion of the Christian 
Bible is the religion of unselfishness. The other religions of 
the world are religions of selfishness. 

Ella Broomell by request read a poem entitled ‘‘ Who is 
thy friend?’’ After a few moments of intermission the pro- 
gram was continued. The hymn ‘‘ Beckoning Hands’’ was 
sung. William P. Moore read from the Christian Herald a 
selection entitled ‘‘ Vision and Service.’’ 

Jesse Webster being present gave us a talk, in place of the 
one appointed to have a paper on discipline, who was absent. 
He spoke of how important it is to teach and train children 
in paths of righteousness. Teach them love and obedience 
from their first understandings. Chalkley Webster gave us 
some valued words, taking up the same subject of discipline. 
Samuel H. Broomell read from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER a 
selection entitled ‘‘ Individual Faithfulness.”’ 

Some business was brought before the meeting. The roll 
was called, to which several members responded to their 
names by giving sentiments. Several of those present who 
were not members with us gave good quotations. During the 
closing silence Jesse Webster offered prayer. We adjourned 
to meet the fourth First-day in Seventh month at the home of 
Etta Godfrey. S. M. P. M., Cor. Sec. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Ella Baldwin, Sixth month 21. The vice- 
president, Elmer Jordan, opened the meeting with a Scripture 
reading. Sadie Johnson continued the reading of ‘‘ Thomas's 
History of Friends in America.’’ A recitation was given, 
‘The Stopping of the Clock.’’ A portion of the Discipline 
was read, relating to ‘‘ Plainness, War, and Oaths,’’ and was 
commented on. 

An excellent paper, prepared by Elizabeth Edmonds, was 
next read,—subject, ‘‘Springtime and its Messages to Man- 
kind.’’ She pictured to us beautifully this world of beauty, 
now wearing the aspect of growth, proclaiming to mankind 
the love of a Heavenly Father, a world surrounded by untold 
pleasures, a place for labor, and for rest. 

A recitation that was much appreciated was given by F. 
Ida Baldwin, entitled ‘‘Gray Hairs.’’ Current Topics were 
read by Elmer Jordan. Announcements for the next meeting 
read. . Roll call was responded to by sentiments. Adjourned 
to meet Seventh month Io. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 
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BYBERRY, PaA.—The meeting of the Friends’ Association 
was held at Byberry meeting-house, Seventh month, at 3 
p. m., with a good attendance. The 14th chapter of John was 
read by Mary Wood, following which the minutes of last 
session were read. 

A review of the sixth chapter of Janney’s History was 
given by Mary C. Tomlinson. A beautiful selection on 
‘«Gentleness’’ was read by Hannah W. Comly. 

The original paper for the day was presented by Rachel 
Knight, ‘‘ Become what Thou Art.’’ She dwelt on the latent 
powers, which are only developed by great need; but which 
ordinarily are unknown. The speaker made an earnest appeal 
to be true to our professions, remembering that we are capable 
of ‘‘ being perfect even as God is perfect.’’ Being a part of 
Divinity, with a spark of it within, we ‘‘ may become what we 
really are.’’ The paper was a thoughtful and beautiful por- 
trayal of truth. Sarah C. James, Nathaniel Richardson, and 
Arabella Carter followed with remarks. 

A portion of Discipline was read by Emily C. Tomlinson. 

A petition for International Disarmament was presented 
by the President, and signed by the women present. 

After the announcement of next meeting’s program the 
session adjourned with its usual silence. 





HorsHAM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met in 
the meeting-house First-day afternoon, the 24th ult. The 
President, Clinton W. Morgan, gave a Bible reading, which 
was followed by an excellent paper, entitled ‘‘ Every Day 
Religion,’’ by Susan H. Jarrett. Howard Comly recited 
‘* The Two Angels.’ 

Elizabeth Lloyd gave an interesting talk on ‘‘ Recom- 
mended Ministry.” Edith Waltongaveareading. Remarks 
were made by Susan H. Jarrett, Elizabeth Comly, and Silas 
C. Morris. Arabella Carter, of the Byberry Young Friends’ 
Association, was called upon and spoke encouragingly of 
their meetings. 

The report of the Executive Committee followed. Senti- 
ments were given and after a few moments of silence the 
meeting adjourned to meet Ninth month 30, at 3 o'clock. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL ReEporT.—The annual report of the 
Schofield School, at Aiken, S. C., shows total cash receipts 
for the past year, 1899-1900, of $6,013.49. Of this $4,361.44 
was voluntary contributions, and $1,269.02 interest on the 
endowment fund. 

The amount paid instructors was $5, 102. 

The endowment fund has had some additions during the 


year, amounting altogether to $805, making the fund now 
$26,805. 





Westtown GRADUATING CLAss.—Thirty-three pupils, 
representing ten States and the Dominion of Canada, gradu- 
ated from Westtown Friends’ Boarding School, on the 22d ult. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Century, this month, gives much attention to the Paris 
Exposition, and Paris itself. Andre Castaigne, the French 
artist, has eight full-page drawings and several smaller ones ; 
Richard Whiteing describes ‘‘Artistic Paris.’"’ John Morley’s 
Life of Cromwell is continued. In an article on ‘‘ The Com- 
mercial Ascendancy of the United States,’’ Carroll D. Wright, 
Commissioner of Labor, hazards the guess that in exports for 
the year ending March 31 last, America has at last surpassed 
England. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the Christian Advo- 
cate, New York, writes on ‘‘ How to Safeguard One's Sanity.’’ 
He has made a special study of insanity, its causes and its 
treatment. 





The affairs of China make a prominent feature in this 
month's issue of the North American Review. Wu Ting 
Fang, the astute Chinese minister to the United States, has 
an article on ‘‘ Mutual Helpfulness between the United States 
He thinks China offers a large market for 


and China.”’ 
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American products, and that American capital and enterprise 
may be employed in Chinese development. He strongly ob- 
jects to the ‘‘exclusion’’ law, by which Chinese are pre- 
vented from coming into this country. 

Another article on China is by Charles Johnson, an 
English civil service officer, who discusses the reform plans 
which the young Emperor had in mind when he was deposed. 


INDIAN CRADLE SONG. 


SwIncG thee low in thy cradle soft, 
Deep in the dusky wood ; 

Swing thee low and swing aioft, — 
Sleep, as a papoose should ; 

For, safe in your little birchen nest, 

Quiet will come, and peace and rest, 
If the little papoose is good. 


The coyote howls on the prairie cold, 
And the owlet hoots in the tree ; 

And the big moon shines on the little child 
As it slumbers peacefully. 

So swing thee high in thy little nest, 

And swing thee low and take the rest 
That the night-wind brings to thee. 


The father lies on the fragrant ground, 
Dreaming of hunt and fight ; 

And the pine-leaves rustle with mournful sound 
All through the solemn night. 

But the little papoose in his birchen nest 

Is swinging low as he takes his rest, 
Till the sun brings the morning light. 

—Detrott Free Press. 


AMONG THE GOLDEN WHEAT. 


IN these last hours of happy-hearted June 
When dewy clover-heads their fragrance spill, 
When all the morn and drowsy afternoon 
.- Theclear, pure sunshine sleeps on mead and hill, 
On orchards old and gardens green and still, 
To bless with fertile heat, — 
What joy to wander to some shady height 
Where field on fieid lies spread before the sight, 
And muse all day among the golden wheat ! 


Across the valley go the laden teams 
Piled to the ladder's top with sweet, light hay, 
There where the Brandywine like silver gleams 
As by low willowed banks it makes its way. 
In far-off daisy fields as white as they 
The young lambs softly bleat ; 
And little children through the happy hours 
By yonder wood are picking pale wild-flowers, 
While here I muse among the golden wheat. 


Most pleasant, most delightful is it here, 
Through this long, fragrant, languid day of June, 
To watch the farmers at their harvest cheer 
With merry converse and with whistled tune, — 
To see them share their simple stores at noon 
"Neath some old tree’s retreat ;— 
To see the cattle with dark eyes a-dream 
Wade in the cooling currents of the stream, 
While yet I muse among the golden wheat, 


Great snowy clouds are drifting down the sky, 
And o'er the silence of the noon-tide hush 
Doth rise the locust’s languorous, hot cry ; 
From out the green depths of yon pendant bush 
There comes the lyric music of the thrush ; 
And from this shady seat 
I see the farmer's boys among the corn 
Where they have working been since early morn, 
While I do naught but muse among the wheat. 


By mossy fences of this upland farm 
The old sweet-briar rose is twining wild ; 
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| pass unnoticed. 


| adopted a political platform. 





3 
Dear flower, its old-time fragrance hath a charm 

To wake forgotten thoughts and memories mild 
Of those far years when as a pensive child 

I came with wandering feet 
To pluck these flowers or ramble hand in hand 
With him who never more across this land 

May gaze or muse among the golden wheat. 


Lo, while I dream, the wind stirs in the leaves, — 
And hath this lovely day so quickly flown ? 
The harvesters have left the yellow sheaves, 
And I am here upon the hills alone: 
One sad ring-dove with melancholy moan 
The vesper-hour doth greet. 
Across the fields the sun is going down, 
It gilds the steeples of the distant town, 
And I must cease to muse among the wheat. 


Old Chester County, land of peaceful dales, 
Of misty hills and shadow-haunted woods, — 
I love the silence of thy pastoral vales, 
The music of thy Brandywine that broods 
And dreams through leafy summer solitudes 
With murmurs dim and sweet. 
All my child-heart, all glamour of old days, 
Awake when thus | walk thy country ways 
And muse in June among the golden wheat ! 
—John Russell Hayes, in West Chester Local News. 


GERMANS OPPOSE IMPERIALISM. 
New York Evening Post. 
PUBLIC interest has been concentrated so exclusively 
on the proceedings of the Republican Convention at 
Philadelphia as to cause some interesting events to 
Among them we must reckon the 
action taken by the North American Turner Bund, 
which also held a convention at Philadelphia and 
The delegates to this 
convention are no doubt men of much physical vigor 
and of unquestioned courage. They are not of the 
pallid and bloodless type so despised by the advocates 
of strenuous life, and indeed conduct themselves in 


| such a way as should meet the approbation of Gov. 


Roosevelt himself. A convention so composed could 
certainly not be influenced by Quaker traditions, and 
yet it adopted resolutions which would have received 
the hearty applause of the kindly men who dealt 


| peaceably with the Indians in the early days of Penn- 


sylvania, 

The resolutions did not go so far as to assert the 
doctrine of non-resistance ; a counsel of perfection in 
the eyes of an unregenerate world. They emphati- 
cally declared that every people had a right to defend 
with arms its liberty and independence. But they 
still more emphatically asserted that every attempt 
to acquire territory by war was an exercise of brute 
force and opposed to civilization. They condemned 
‘“‘every effort to extend the blessings of civilization 
with sword and gun, as based upon hypocrisy and 
greed for gain.’”” To make the application of this 
principle unmistakable, a specific protest was added 


| “against the policy of conquest of this Government, 


and against every attempt towards expanding the 
domain of the United States by force.”” These reso- 
lutions aroused opposition, but they were finally 
adopted ; and this association of German gymnasts 
has thus adopted a platform infinitely higher in its 
moral tone than that of the party which once stood 
for the restitution of the rights of humanity to an 
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oppressed race. 
detest the name and the ideas of Imperialism. 


understood by the leaders of the Republican party 
or by the American people. No generation can feel 


quite the same emotions as those which animated the | 


generations preceding. The Bills of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States—these are to most men to-day but 
historical documents. They are regarded with respect 
and spoken of with reverence ; although this is no 
longer always true. But we are so far removed from 
the days when rulers exercised arbitrary powers, and 
when government was synonymous with despotism, 


Only students of history can realize the horrors of 
tyranny, or know of the awful sufferings of the mar- 
tyrs. Even they can hardly imagine the appalling 
character of the penalties incurred by those who 
denied the divine right of kings or the infallibility of 
clergy ; and it requires an effort to admire properly 
the heroism of those who dared to suffer torture 
rather than abandon the cause of freedom. 

The Germans have no need of such long memo- 
ries. Many are living who remember the revolutions 
of 1848, and the crushing tyranny which preceded 
them, and many who are dead have told the story to 
their sons. They know what a constitution means, 
for their friends and ancestors were shot down and 
thrown into dungeons because they demanded con- 
stitutional protection for their rights. They know 
what value to attach to the benevolent expressions of 
rulers and to the plausible assumptions of paternalism. 
They know what it means to be forced into military 
service and to be compelled to fire on those of their 
own blood who were crying out for some protection 
of those rights which we now so lightly estimate. 
They have heard the same professions of virtuous 
purpose as are now made by those who wish to dis- 
card constitutional restraints ; they have heard them 
from Metternich, and from every tyrant in Europe. 
The same language is used now as then, and it sig- 
nifies the same thing. Having these recollections, 
the German-Americans have no wish to see their 
causes repeated. They came to this country because 
they hated the tyranny of “ benevolent”’ rulers, be- 
cause they hated the insolent airs of military aristo- 
crats, because they hated to be forced to fight when- 
ever their rulers chose to quarrel. They came to 
this country to escape these evils for themselves and 
for their children; and a party that sneers at the 
Constitution, and professes to rule in the spirit of 
humanity, but without the restraint of law, can hardly 
count on their support. 


TRAINING PEACE PEOPLE. 
Messenger of Peace, Baltimore. 
‘Yes, this South African war is terrible,’ says Mr. 
A., a so-called peace man to Mr. B., whom he per- 
haps desires in a vague way to influence in favor of 
peace, ‘this war is terrible, and to be sure it is hard 
on the Boers, but I, for one, hope that England will 


’ 
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The Germans as a class | 
| world.” 
The reason for this attitude is apparently not | 


| the rebellion by force of arms,”’ etc., etc. 








conquer, for England’s gain means gain to the 
Or again, another friend of peace will say, 
‘* Well, I hope England will be well beaten and learn 


. that she cannot always play the bully,” etc., etc. 


Again in relation to our own war in the Philip- 
pines, how often one hears remarks like these : ‘‘ Well, 
I disapprove of war of course, but then as things go 
our Government had no alternative but to put down 
I believe it 
is a mistake for one who truly wishes to advance the 


| cause of peace to yield to the lower motives, the lower 


passions, the lower standards of action of those 
around him. He would do better to leave those who 


| believe in such things to defend them, and himself 
that we cannot fully appreciate the blessings of lib- | 
erty, or understand the importance of its guarantees. | 


remain firm upon the platform that all war is wrong, 
and that it is never right to do wrong that good may 
come. 

In other matters, also, we sometimes thought- 
lessly inculcate what is really a war spirit. ‘‘ Look 
sharp after your own interests, my boy,” says the 
father to the son who is just entering upon business 
life. ‘‘ Don’t let anyone get the better of you.” 
“Don’t let yourself be trampled upon.”’ Even our 
children get plenty of the same teaching. Johnny 
will not eat his soup. Mother begs and reproves to 
no purpose. At last she says : “ Johnny I must give 
your soup to Freddy if you won't eat it.””. The soup 
disappears as if by magic, but why? Surely it is 
from the selfish motive of keeping Freddy from hav- 
ing it. 

Frank is to share a piece of cake with his little 
sister. His little fingers are still very unskillful, but 
he contrives to divide the cake into two unequal parts, 
of which the little sister getsthe smaller. ‘He's a 


| smart youngster,”’ says his father ; ‘‘ he knows which 


side his bread is buttered.”’ 

A child falls on the floor and bumps it head. It 
sets up a howl. ‘ Naughty floor.” says the mother ; 
‘‘ Naughty floor to bump my baby’s head ; we must 
beat the naughty floor.” And so the feeling of 
revenge is encouraged. 

Willie comes home from school with a black eye. 
‘‘ How did it happen?’’ ‘* Why, mother, Hal Dixon 
did it, but I tell you I gave him as much in return 
and better too,’’ and his mother praises his pluck. 

All these commonplace happenings might easily 
and naturally be made opportunities for effective peace 
education. 


STARFISH AND OYSTER. 
How the starfish eats an oyster is told by H. W. Conn, in St. Micholas. 


THE oyster when at home lives ina hard lime shell 
which nicely protects him from the attack of enemies. 
Man, with his tools, can open the shell and remove 
the soft animal, but beside man the oyster has few 
foes. Oddly enough his greatest foe is not, as might 
be expected, an animal with powerful jaws and strong 
teeth, but one wholly without jaws. It is the com- 
mon starfish, so common everywhere at the seashore. 

Now, the starfish is a soft, flexible creature, very 
sluggish, seemingly helpless, and utterly unable to 
attack such an animal as the oyster. Its mouth, 
which is in the center of the disk, has no teeth or 
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jaws. How can such a helpless creature open the for- 
midable oyster-shell, and get at the animal concealed 
within ? 

Its method of doing so is odd enough. It first 
clasps the oyster in its arms, wrapping its five arms 
around the shell tightly, as shown in the figure. 
Having thus seized the oyster, it quietly waits. -Just 
exactly what happens next even our scientists do not 
exactly know. The two shells of the oyster are held 
together by a hinge which is opened by a spring. 


The spring is so adjusted that the shells will be | 


pushed open unless they are held together by the 
muscles. Some scientists tell us that, after the siar- 
fish has held the oyster for a while, the oyster opens its 
shell in order to get food, and the starfish that has 
been waiting for this, now injects into the shell a little 
reddish liquid. This acts as a poison, paralyzing the 
muscles and thus making it impossible for the animal 
to close its shell. Others tell us that the process is 
simpler, and that the starfish simply holds the shell 
tightly together until the oyster is smothered. As 
soon as it is stupefied by the suffocation, the muscles 
relax, and the shell opens. 

Whichever of these two accounts is true, it is 
certain that after a little the oyster-shells fly open. 
Now comes the oddest feature of all. The stomach 
of the starfish is very large and elastic, and it is now 
thrown out of the animal’s mouth much as one 
would turn a bag inside out. This stomach is then 
thrust within the oyster-shell, and wrapped around 
the soft animal, beginning at once to digest it. The 
starfish does not take the trouble even to remove the 
oyster from its shell, digesting it in its own home, 
and eventually crawling away, leaving behind the 
gaping, empty shell. 


SCALE INSECTS UPON PEACH TREES. 


The Pennsylvania Experiment Station, State College, Pa., sends 
out the following Bulletin, dated June 30. 


THE peach trees in south eastern Pennsylvania are | 


seriously attacked this season by a scale insect that 
is causing some alarm in the fear that it might be 
the dreaded San Jose scale. The many specimens 
sent to the Experiment Station within the past two 
weeks have all been the Peach Lecanium. (L. 
Persicz). The insects are motionless hemispherical 
bodies of a dark purple color, almost black, measur- 
ing one-eight inch in diameter. They cluster upon 
the twigs and smaller branches, often crowded together 
on the under sidé of the twigs. Within the past few 
days the eggs, which are very numerous under the 
body of each scale insect, have been hatching and 
the young insects, mere brown specks, are moving 
about by the thousands over the twigs. These 


minute bark lice walk up the twigs waving their | 


delicate antennz, in search of more tender food on 
the new growth. When they have found it they in- 
sert their tiny beak, a sucking proboscis and become 
fixed for life feeding upon the juices of the peach 
tree. A few of them can do no appreciable injury to 
a tree, but when they appear by the thousand as they 
do this season serious damage is caused by them, and 
remedial measurers should be adopted. The most 
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satisfactory remedy for these scale insects is serosene 
emulsion made by the usual formula sent out by the 
Experiment Station and applied with a spray pump 
now. While the young insects are creeping about 
and before their mature scale covering is developed, 
their destruction with this insecticide is quite easy and 
sure. Not all the trees in an orchard will be attacked 
and it is necessary to treat those only which are 
affected. 

The orchardist should have a hand magnifying 
glass to make frequent observations to determine if 
the insects have been killed by the application and if 
any have escaped with life after two days a second 
application should be made. 

Prompt and thorough work now will prove most 
effectual. Geo. C. Butz. 


THE BAD SPENDING OF GOOD MONEY. 
»,§§ Robert Ellis Thompson, in Saturday Evening Post. 
THE immense growth of wealth in America during 
the last forty years has changed the standard of living 
for all classes to an extent which only close observers 
can measure. It is understating the facts to say 
that any workman can buy twice as much of any 
kind of necessary or comfort by the outlay of a day’s 
wages as he could in the years before the Civil War. 
All classes have changed in as great a measure as this. 

This increase is most visible, of course, in the 
accumulated wealth of the rich, and the impression is 
thus created that ‘‘the rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer” as time goes on. But so long as but 
seven per cent. of the wealth of the nation is in the 
hands of the millionaires, and ninety-three per cent. 
is owned by the rest of us, we can observe their 
accumulation of fortunes with complacency. For are 
they not our servants after all is said? Is it not for 
us that their money for the most part has to be spent 
in earning profits and interest in supplying us with 
what we need and will pay for? No rich man can 
spend on himself more than a limited amount of a 
large fortune. The rest goes to procure for us things 
we should never have obtained if there were not some 
among us who have the power of accumulation. 

Our rich people are generally of the class who 
have come by their wealth suddenly and have not yet 
Some of 
them seem intent on the experiment of spending as 
much as possible, and in the most ostentatious way. 
It is this that has raised among us once more the 
question whether luxury is not morally wrong. The 
old economists defended it by the plea that it gave 
employment to the laboring classes, but later econo- 
mists are obliged by Ruskin to ask whether the em- 
ployment is worthy of human beings. And it cer- 
tainly is not true that the employment is proportional 
to the outlay of wealth. Neither is it an answer that 
most of the definitions of luxury are arbitrary, and 
that what seems such in one age becomes a necessity 
in the next. The conception is one which corres- 
ponds to a moral actuality, and challenges more ac- 
curate definition. 

The first element of the conception is that it is an 
outlay beyond the pleasure or other worthy satisfac- 
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five-dollar note, that is luxury, since he is wasting a 
form of power in accomplishing but a fraction of what | 
it is capable of, and we infer that the element of os- 
tentation enters into the act. He wants to impress 
us with the fact that he can throw away money if he 
pleases. And much of our reprehensible spending is 
of this sort, being intended to show what we can 
afford. 

A second element in wrongful spending is that it 
is meant to obtain for us a pleasure we should be 
better without. Right spending can never be for 
what we value because others cannot have it as well 
as we. What we heartily wish all the world could 
enjoy with us, we may heartily enjoy, even although 
it be not possible for us to share it with all the world. 
What gives us enjoyment because it is the privilege 
of wealth, or culture, or of descent from eminent 
people, brings with it moral injury so long as we 
think of it as a personal monopoly and valuable as 
such. True enjoyment is like God's, in that it keeps 
open hand and open heart for all, and seeks no higher 
happiness than in sharing what we have with all we 
can help. 





British Workmen Oppose Imperialism. 
Ar the annual delegated conference of the independent Labor 
Party of Great Britain, held recently at Glasgow, Scotland, a 
number of resolutions were adopted by an overwhelming vote 


which serve to indicate how the policy of Imperialism and 
Militarism is regarded by a host of British workingmen. 
Imperialism, it was declared, is ‘‘ opposed to Democracy,’’ is 
‘full of danger to national peace,’’ tends to ‘‘distract 
attention from domestic affairs,’’ elevates the ‘‘ importance 
of the military at the expense of the civil classes of the 
State,’’ and introduces ‘‘ideas of goverament by a domi- 
nant race.’’ One of the resolutions is here given in full : 

‘¢That on its economic and industrial side Imperialism is 
either the product of an attempt of the financier and specu- 
lator to exploit the natural wealth of foreign territories, or an 
idea of the British manufacturer that he needs military inter- 
vention in the capture of foreign markets for trade, and is, 
therefore, an excuse for his want of business enterprise. IJm- 
perialism, therefore, tends to extend the reign of Capitalism, 
not only by increasing the power of wealth, but by neglecting 
the needs of the home market, and leaving the natural re- 
sources of our own country undeveloped.”’ 

A separate resolution submitted by the delegates from 
West Birmingham was adopted unanimously, and is as 
follows : 

‘« That this Conference, recognizing that aggressive wars 
continually block the way to the social and economic emanci- | 
pation of the workers—(1) by diverting the attention from 
much-needed reforms at home, (2) by fostering racial hatred 
instead of spreading international fraternity, and (3) by in- 
creasing the already grievous burden of taxation for military 
purposes -is of the opinion that a more definite stand should 
be made by the party against militarism ; and further, this 
conference protests against an industrial condition of affairs 
which practically places in the hands of a financial section 
the power to impose war upon the community. 


Harvard Life in 1842. 
SENATOR Hoar, in Scribner's Magazine, describes the student 
life at Harvard College (now University) in 1842. 

‘* The boys,’* he says, ‘‘ generally boarded in the College 
Commons, where they could board for $2.25 a week on one 
side, and on the other, called ‘ starvation commons,’ for $1.75 
a week. Inthe latter they had meat only every other day. 


A few of the sons of the wealthier families boarded in private 
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tion obtained. When a man lights his pipe with a | houses, where the rate of board varied from $3 to $3.50 a 








week. The rooms were furnished very simply, almost always 
without carpets, though in rare instances the floors would be 
covered with a cheap carpet, which did not last very well 
under the wear and tear of boyish occupation. The students 
generally made their own fires and blacked their own boots, 
and drew water for themselves. But there was a family of 
negroes, named Lewis, who performed those services for such 
boys as desired at a compensation of $5 or $6 a term. 


”” 


Doing Well for a Peace Nation. 
The North American, Philadelphia. 
As the leading spirit in the peace and arbitration of the world, 
the United States seems to be doing its share in war, if its 
performances are to be judged by the money it is spending. 


In round numbers, the government has appropriated for 
the present fiscal year $115,000,000 for the army, $7,700,000 
for fortifications, $6,530,000 for the Military Academy, 
$63,000,000 for the navy, $9,000,000 for urgent deficiency, 
war, Navy, etc., $1,500,000 additional urgency for navy, etc., 
altogether a sum exceedtng $200,000,000. With the pension 
bill of $145,000,000 a year, and the millions of intereet on 
war expenditures, the total comes to nearly a million dollars a 
day for every day of the year. 

And it does not look as if this is to grow any less for some 


time to come. World politics and colonial ambitions cost 
money. 





Children ‘‘ Rust’’ in Summer. 


THuIs is the view of Edward B. Rawson, as expressed in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘ That children do rust out during 
the long summer vacation is unquestionably a fact,’’ he says. 

‘« That several weeks of the already too short school year 
must be spent in rubbing off the rust before the advance can 
be resumed, all teachers know. But that is not the worst of 
it. When the rust is removed the former lustre is not re- 
stored. The child's brain is not in a receptive condition ; it 
has been allowed torust. Children prefer regular employ- 
ment, provided it be interesting. However glad they are 
when the last day of school comes they are quite as glad to 
resume their work in the fall even if its interest is not great. 
A boy—or more frequently a girl—will sometimes overwork, 
not because he is pushed but because he is permitted. Very 
seldom will either a boy or a girl choose to do nothing. One 
may choose to do things other than those we require, and so 
be called idle or lazy ; but to be doing something is the natu- 
ral condition, and the condition that is preferred. So strong 
is the instinct to be active in both mind and body that when 
left to themselves our children will find something to do in 


spite of us, and too frequently it is something that might 
better not be done.”’ 


Former Republican Platforms. 


In 1856, at Philadelphia, when John C. Fremont was nomi- 
nated for President, the Republican platform declared that the 
‘* Republican principle promulgated inthe Declaration of In- 
dependence is essential to the preservation of our Republican 
institutions.’ 


In the platform of 1860, at Chicago, when Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated for President, it was resolved, that 
the maintenance of the principles promulgated in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, that governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, is essential to the preservation of our Republi- 
can institutions. 

The Republican platform of 1868, at Chicago, when Gen. 
Grant was nominated, resolved ‘‘that this convention dé. 
clares itself in sympathy with all oppressed people who are- 
struggling for their rights."’ 

The platform of the convention of 1892, at Minneapolis, 
when President Harrison was nominated, resolved that, ‘‘ the 
Republican Party has always been the champion of the op- 


pressed, and recognized the dignity of manhood, irrespective 
of faith, color, or nationality. It sympathizes with the cause 
of home rule in Ireland.’ 

The platform of the convention of 1896, at St. Louis, when 
President McKinley was nominated resolved : ‘‘ We watch with 
deep and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban pa- 
triots against cruelty and oppression, and our best hopes go 
out for the full success of their determined contest for liberty."’ 


The Weeping Willow. 
Tue following paragraph is floating through the great sea of 
the public press : 


‘«Itis stated that the first willow trees in Philadelphia 
(which grew on the sight of the Custom House) resulted from 
an accidental discovery on the part of Benjamin Franklin, 
who found a wicker basket, which had been thrown intoa 
damp place, sprouting. He felt much interested, and gave 
some of the cuttings to Charles Morris, who planted them on 
his place. The stalks took root readily and thrived, and a 
number of willow trees resulted.’’ 

It is stories like this that throw a shadow on all history. 
No ‘‘wicker’’ basket was ever made of the weeping willow. 
The twigs can be as easily broken as glass, and are wholly 
unfit for wicker work. 

The original weeping willow came to Hampton Court, 
England,—but not in the shape of an old willow basket 
found on the Thames.—[Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A TERRIBLE Catastrophe occurred at Hoboken, N. J. (on the 
west side of the Hudson river, opposite New York), on the 
afternoon of the 30th ult. On the great wooden wharves of 
the North German Lloyd steamship line (New York to Bre- 
men), nearly a third of a mile long, some cotton took fire, 
and the blaze spread so quickly and with such fury that three 
steamships lying in dock, the Jain, 10,200 tons, the Bremen, 
10,526 tons, and the Saa/e, 4,965 tons, were burned, while 
great damage was done to other property. The Main had 
only arrived a few hours before, and many passengers were 
still oft board. 

The loss of life is estimated as probably reaching 300 
persons. Many of these were crews of the ships, some were 
passengers, some visitors, and others laborers on the docks. 
Captain Miro, of the Saa/e, remained on his ship and was 
burned. Up to the evening of the 2d inst. 77 bodies had 
been recovered. 

The actual loss in money is estimated at over $5,000,000. 

DEFINITE word has been received from China, confirming 
the report of the killing of the German ambassador at Pekin, 
Baron von Ketteler, by a mob, and of the destruction of all 
the foreign legation buildings in that city, except the English, 
German, and French. Prince Tuan, the anti-foreign leader, 
is in control ; the Emperor and Empress Dowager are re- 
ported to have been seized. All foreigners in Pekin were, at 
last report, in desperate straits, and it is feared none will 
escape. 

Germany, it is now stated, will immediately declare war 
against China, and dispatch several warships and 20,o0oomen. 

The United States warship Cregon, hastening from Hong 
Kong to the scene of action, ran on a rock in the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li, forty miles north of Che-Foo. It is not yet known 
whether she can be saved. 

THE Democratic National Convention was held this week 
at Kansas City. At this writing the choice of a Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate is in doubt. W. J. Bryan insists that the 
‘*16to 1°’ silver plank, adopted in Chicago in 1896, shall be 
specifically reaffirmed, and it is presumed this will be done. 

THE Prohibition National Convention, at Chicago last 
week, had about 700 delegates present. John G. Woolley, of 
Illinois, was nominated for President, and Henry B. Metcalf, 
of Rhode Island, for Vice-President. The vote in selecting 
the presidential candidate was: John G. Woolley, 380 ; Silas 
C. Swallow, of Pennsylvania, 320. 
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The platform endorses woman suffrage, but is otherwise 
entirely devoted to the consideration of the liquor question. 
It severely criticises President McKinley for his attitude 
towards the ‘‘ canteen,’’ etc. 

MILITARY operations continue in South Africa, and a dis- 
patch from Lorenzo Marquez quotes opinions that the war 
will continue three to six months longer. Gen. Roberts is 
said to be unwilling to spare any of his troops. There has 
been much criticism at London of the British field hospital 
service ; the loss of men by fever has been large. There 
have been skirmishes in the Orange Free State, as well as the 
Transvaal. 

THE great strike at Chicago, which has been going on 
some eight months, has been virtually settled by an agree- 
ment between the bricklayers’ union and the employers, which 
includes a further agreement to refer all other similar dis- 
putes hereafter to arbitration, with Judge Giosscup as umpire. 

At St. Louis, on the 2nd inst., an agreement to end the 
street-car strike wassigned. The traction company recognizes 
the employés’ Union. 

NINE of the Filipino leaders, including Pio del Pilar, Con- 
cepcion, Garcia, and Alvarez, were released at Manila on the 
27th inst., upon taking the oath of allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, renouncing all forms of revolution 
in the Philippines and making formal acknowledgment of 
American sovereignty. Thisoath, the dispatch says, is much 
‘* stronger’’ than that which Gen. Otis administered, ‘‘ and 


was distasteful to the Filipinos, who accepted it, however, 
fully realizing the results of any violation.’’ 


NEWS NOTES. 

AT Selinsgrove, Pa., on the 29th ult., Gideon and Louise 
Leisenring celebrated the 72d anniversary of their marriage. 
They have had twelve children. 

A FRANKFORT, Ky., dispatch says that an extra session of 
the Legislature will be called to meet early in September to 
modify the Goebel Election Law. 


THE ‘‘fiscal’’ year of the United States Government ends 
on the 30th of Sixth month, and the financial accounts are 
made up to that time. The surplus revenue for the year is 
shown to be $81,229,776. 


GENERAL RODRIGUEZ was inaugurated Mayor of Havana 
on the Ist instant, with much rejoicing. During the inaugural 
parade there were manifestations of the friendliness of the 
people for the United States. 

THE National Wall-Paper 
‘‘Trust,’’ will dissolve. The results have been unsatisfac- 
tory. The stimulation of independent competitive plants was 
the main cause of the Trust’s failure. 

THE League of American Mothers has sent out a call for 
a national conference to be held in Chicago, August 1 to 4, 
for the study and discussion of child training and how to 
create right neighborhood conditions for the upliftment of the 
young. 

REAR-ADMIRAL J. W. PHILIP, who as a Captain was in 
command of the warship 7zexas, at the Santiago naval battle, 
in 1898, died of heart disease on the 30th ult., aged 60. It 
was he who cried out to his men, when the burning Spanish 
war-ship went aground, ‘‘ Don't cheer, boys; the poor fellows 
are dying !"’ 

THE free distribution of food in Porto Rico is to be 
stopped on the 1sth instant. The Governor-General reports 
that the natives have become imbued with the idea that the 
United States is to rebuild houses, and furnish the necessaries 
of life for an indefinite period. He thinks the issue of rations 
now is pauperizing the people. 

THE new central underground railway of London was 
opened last week. It extends from the Bank of England 
westward, under Holborn and Oxford street, to the suburbs. 
It is operated by electricity, and is from 85 to 96 feet below 
the surface. The charge is two pence for all riders, there 
being no ‘‘class’’ distinctions in the carriages. 


Company, a combine or 
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NOTICES. 


*,*A circular meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Homeville, Pa., on First-day, 
Seventh month 8, to convene at 3 o'clock, p.m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open has made appointments to attend : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

8. Merion Meeting, 10.30 a m. 
22. Haverford ‘ 10 
E1GH1H MONTH: 
5. Schuylkill Meeting, 10.30 a. m. 
26. Germantown ee 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


ss 


“ ‘ 


*,*A Friends’ Meeting will be held in Stites 
Hall, (Eighth St. near R. R. Station) Ocean 
City, N. J., each First-day morning at 11 
o'clock during the Seventh and Eighth months. 
The meeting is under care of Committee 
appointed for the purpose. 

All persons interested are invited to attend. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Seventh month as follows: 

8. Little Britain, Pa. 
15. Fairfax, Va. 
22. Menallen, Pa. 
29. West Nottingham, Pa. 
Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


*,* Friends’ Visiting Committee of Salem 
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Quarterly Meeting have made appointments for | 


Seventh month as follows : 
15. Woodstown. 


SUMMER TOURS TO THE NORTH. 
TWO TOURS TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


For the Summer of 1900 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has arranged to run two per- 
sonally-conducted tours to Canada and Northern 
New York. These tours will leave July 21 
and August 11, including Niagara Falls, Thou- 
sand Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
(Quebec, The Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, and 
Saratoga, occupying fifteen days; round-trip 
rate, $125. 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the 
Company’s tourist agents, assisted by an exper- 
ienced lady as chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare for the 
entire round trip, parlor-car seats, meals en 
route, hotel entertainment, transfer charges, and 
carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any addi- 
tional information, address Tourist Agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York; 860 Fulton street, Brooklyn ; 
789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 
REDUCED RATES TO MT. GRETNA VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held 
at Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 2 to August 8, 1900, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
special excursion tickets to Mt. Gretna from 
New York, Washington, Baltimore, Frederick, 
Md., Canandaigua, and intermediate points, 
including all stations on its line in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Tickets will be sold June 25 to August 8, in- 
clusive, and will be good to return until August 
13, inclusive. 


Passenger Agent, | 


RESIDENTS of Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, are 
disturbed by the mortality of their shade 
trees. They attribute it to electrolysis, 
the fluid escaping from overhead trolley 
wires. For blocks ata stretch an average 
of one tree in three is dying. 


BLopps—Why don’t you consult a 
doctor about your insomnia? Slobbs— 
What! and run more bills? Why, it’s 
because of what I owe him now that I 
can't sleep. 


DRIED orange peel, allowed to smoulder 
on a piece of red-hot iron oran old shovel, 
will kill any bad odor and leave a fragrant 
one behind. 
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PROFITS FROM STRAWBERRIES.—It is 
said that a person with a small garden at 
| Manhattan, Kansas, set out 1,025 straw- 
berry plants, and sold the products, keep 
ing an account of receipts and expendi- 
tures. These plants occupied one-sixth of 
anacre. On this it is officially announced 
that in Kansas, strawberry growing will 
net the cultivator $796 an acre clear of 
everything. One might readily show, by 
taking a square yard instead of a larger 
tract, that very much more than that 
could be obtained ‘per acre,"’ yet it is 
safe to say that no one ever has, or ever 
will realize a clear profit of $796 per acre 
from strawberries.— [Meehans’ Monthly. | 


Never 
experiment 
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world-wide 


it; that it makes 


the bread 


and 


biscuit more delicious and whole- 
some—always the finest that can 


be baked. 
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There are many imitation baking 
powders, made from alum. They 
may cost less per pound, but 
their use is at the cost of health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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HARNESS-MAKING. 


[An essay read by one of the graduates of 
the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C., at the Com- 
mencement, Fifth month 25. } 


WE who intend to be good harness makers 
have a great dealto learn. We go into 
the shop and our first lesson is how to 
make athread. This is done by rubbing 
the thread until itis untwisted. The ends 


of the thread are then waxed; then the 
thread is again twisted and waxed from 
one end to the other. 

The leather is held in a ‘‘horse.”’ 
This is made of curved pieces of wood 
clamped together at the top. The horse 
is placed on a bench, upon which the 
harness-maker sits. The work is clamped 
in the horse. The harness-maker holds 
an awl in his right hand and makes holes 
in the leather. He must be careful to 
make the holes the same distance apart, 
or the stitches will be uneven. Even 
with great care it is hard to make the 
awl go straight through the leather and 
the stitches on the wrong side are not so 
even nor so pretty as those on the right 
side. In sewing we have no knots, but 
we thread each end of the thread. A 
stranger looking at us sew would think 
that we had two threads. At first it is 
hard to sew, so we are given a piece of 
leather to practice on. We are kept on 
practice work until we can sew neatly. 
Then we are given some work to be 
repaired or some new work. 

Next thing we try to do everything as 
well as it can be done. The second year 
I was in the shop one of the boys went 
home-and the foreman told me that I 
must take charge of all the collars that 
were brought to the shop to be fixed. I 
thought several times that I would have 
to give them up but I stuck to them and 
came out conqueror. So we can accom- 
plish a great deal by sticking to it. 

It takes four years in the shop to com- 
plete the trade. It also requires a great 
deal of courage to learn any trade. 
While learning a trade, we have good 
practice in using brooms, for we have to 
sweep the shop every afternoon. 

It is very hard to advance at your trade 
and have good lessons every day in school. 
One thing that is particularly taught is 
thoroughness. ‘‘ Thorough”’ isthe motto 
of the Schofield School, and if we follow 
it we shall succeed. 

Wo. H. CANNON. 


UNCLE SAM’S HOT BATHS. 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


The Hot Springs of Arkansas are owned by 
the United States Government and have its 
endorsement for the cure of rheumatism, 
malaria, nervous troubles, chronic and func- 
tional ailments and a score more of human ills. 
The climate of Hot Springs is cool and delight- 
ful in Summer, owing to its elevation among 
the Ozark Mountains, and is the best time for 
treatment. 100 hotels for all classes. Write 
Bureau of Information, Hot Springs, for illus- 
trated book giving full information. 

For reduced excursion tickets and particulars 
of the trip, address Chas. L. Hopkins General 
Passenger Agent Southern Railway, 828 Chest- 
St., Philadelphia. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 
LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
selected the following dates for its popular ten- 
day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington: July 26, 
August 9 and 23, September 6 and 20, and 
October 4 and 18. On these dates’ the special 
train will leave Washington at 8 a. m., Balti- 
more 9.05 a. m. 

This year the excursions from Philadelphia 
will be run by two routes. Those on July 26, 
August 9, September 6, October 4 and 18, 
going via Harrisburg and the picturesque valley 
of the Susquehanna as heretofore, special train 
leaving Philadelphia at 8.10 a. m. ; excursions 
of August 23 and September 20 running via 
Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and the Delaware 
Valley, leaving Philadelphia on special train at 

a. m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster ; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg; $6 90 
from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, 
Palmyra, New Brunswick, and principal inter- 
mediate stations. A stop-over will be allowed 
at Buffalo, Rochester, Canandaigua, and Wat- 
kins within the limit returning, on the excur- 
sions of July 26, August 9, September 6, 
October 4 and 18. 

For the excursions of August 23 and Septem- 
ber 20, stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo on 
return trip within limit of ticket. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion 
running through to Niagara Falls. An extra 
charge will be made for parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connecting 
trains, and further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or address Geo, W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will be sold on July 5, 6, 7, and 8, good 
to return until September 1, at rate of one first- 
class fare plus two dollars membership fee. 
Stop-overs will be allowed, both going and 
returning, on all tickets reading via the Southern 
Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes 
through the historic battle-grounds of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facil- 
ities for reaching Charleston and seeing en 
route the agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries, as well as the principal commercial cities 
and resorts of the South. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, will be pleased to furnish all information 
desired. 


‘‘THE LITTLE BLUE BOOK.”’ 


This handy little pocket volume, containing 
the time tables of all railroads in Pennsylvania, 
is proving a great help to business men and 
commercial travellers throughout the State. The 
book is published monthly, corrected up to 
date, and contains 140 pages. It is on sale on 
all trains and Union News Co. stands and by 
many news dealers. Subscription, one dollar 
per year. Single copies, ten cents. Address, 
WM. P. HASTINGS, Pub., Milton, Pa. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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REDUCED RATES TO CINCINNATI 
AND RETURN. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the Annual Convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America, to be held 
at Cincinnati, July 12-15, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
from all stations on its line to Cincinnati at one 
fare for the round trip. Tickets to be sold and 
good going July Io to 13, inclusive, and to 
return until July 17, inclusive; but if 
tickets be deposited with the Joint Agent at 
Cincinnati on or before July 14, and if fee of 
fifty cents be paid, the return limit will be 
extended to August 10, inclusive. 


THE RED SPIDER.—One of the great- 
est scourges in American gardens is the 
Red Spider. It is especially injurious to 
coniferous evergreens, especially arbor- 
vitzs and spruces. The insect is so small 
that it is not noticed till the injury has far 
advanced. It can, however, be early 


detected by a change in the green to a 
more livid hue on some of the leaves. 
The insect is, however, easily destroyed 
by kerosene emulsions, by the use of a 
sprayer, an implement that is now as 
essential in gardening as a spade or a 
rake.—[Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


e 
Rugs and Matting 
A large line of Rugs made up of 
short ends of high-grade Carpet, 
and marked at an average of little 
more than two-thirds regular value 
of material ; also a lot of neat Mats 
made of salesmen’s Carpet Samples, 
and two lots of Chinese Matting at 
reduced prices : 
CARPET RUGS. 
Wilton—8. 3x8. 3 ft.: worth $27—now $18 
Axminster—10.6x12 ft. :worth$32. 50—$23 
Axminster—10.6x13.6 ft. : worth $41—$28 
Velvet—8. 3x8 ft. : worth $17—now $12 
Velvet—8. 3x 13.2 ft.: worth $24—now $19 
Velvet—io.6x12.5 ft. : worth $26—$18 
Brussels—8. 3x1 3.3 ft.: worth $30.50— $21 
Brussels—8. 3x10 ft.: worth $23—$16 
Brussels—10.6x12 ft.: worth $34—$24 
Brussels—1o0.6x10.1 ft.: worth $26— $20 
Tapestry— 8. 3x13.6 ft.: worth $20—$15 
Tapestry —8. 3x8.6 ft.: worth $13.75—$10 
Tapestry—10.6x13.4 ft.: worth $22.75— 
$16.00 

Also, 500 Rugs, each 1% yards long, 
made up from salesmen’s samples ; all 
with fringe ends ; various grades and 
prices—one-half regular rates. 

CuinEsE Mattincs—one hundred 
rolls of extra-heavy ; small, neat 
patterns ; regularly $16.00 a roll 
of 40 yards—now $12.00. 

Also, a special lot of the $8.00 
grade—now closing out at $6.00 
a roll 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department 
"ih ” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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| Ay Jackson & Co. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


Have Removed their Offices to 


CHESTNUT and 13th STS. 


_ (South East Corner. ) 


Because of the low rates 

OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 

desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 

for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 

H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 

secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 

veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 

ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
URPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFIT ied ave 6 o 9 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
OHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARL Y, Sec.and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
Epwarp S, SAyres, 
1. Bo.tron Winpenny, 
ELtwoop Becker 
Epwin S.Dixon, 
< 1 Warren G. Grirritn, 
PHomas R. Gitt, Samuec Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo.uin, 
Avrrep I. Pxuicuirs. 


39,994-49 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 


Nicworas Brice, 
Seencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
Jonni R. Ruoaps, 


oun F. Lewis, 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Philad’a. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pe 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGEN CER. 








| The ‘Provident Life ana o‘Trest Comeuay of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


foostins, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
AS.WING; Manager of Insurance Depart OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. ROB. 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust O, cer, }. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, MAVID 

G. ALSOF; Treasurer, SAMUEL OS ROTH, Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


TO INVESTORS 


I have some new and well-built houses that will pay 10 per cent. over 
all expenses. They are built on solid ground and in a good location, con- 
venient to the Market Street cars. They are not the ordinary thrown- 
together house, but will stand the most critical examination. Call and see 
them before investing. Take the Haddington car on Market St. direct to 
the office, No. 5603 Haverford Avenue. ‘Phone No. 42901-A. 


SAMUEL SHOEMAKER, BUILDER AND OWNER. 
— Where to Locate? 


Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's | 
(lement 


f Remember 
MAJOR’S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 





WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


| the Great Centra! Southern Trunkline, 


-IN.. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLOR'DA, 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ** big money ’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


| LAND AND FARMS, 


TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 


“PHILADELPHIA & READING. RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, | 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE | 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS~ | 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


SGD, ‘CRAEEERSSURG, SHAHO Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 

KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS | from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast Dis- 

| TRICT WII L MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don't delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


_ Matia P 1208 meee 
FINE maa IN P PHOTOUKAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 





| CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT. 
Undertaker 
and Embaimer, 
| 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





